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Chronicle 


England.—Major Entwistle’s Matrimonial Causes 
Bill, which gives a woman the legal right to obtain divorce 
from her husband upon the same grounds as a man can 
obtain divorce from his wife, passed 
its third reading in the House of Com- 
mons by a vote of 257 to 26. It 
passed its second reading in March by a vote of 231 to 27. 


Major Entwistle’s 
Bill 


' In England the husband may obtain divorce for adultery 


only, whereas the wife must also prove desertion or 
cruelty. If the bill goes through the House of Lords the 
same ruling will prevail for husband and wife. It is 
claimed that the bill is a bare argument of justice in that 
it does away with the refusal to one sex of what is al- 
lowed to the other and recognizes the same moral standard 
for man and for woman. Most of the Catholic members 
abstained from voting on the bill in its third reading. In 
the second reading four Catholics had voted for the 
measure. None supported it on the third reading except 
Mr. J. Jones, member for West Ham. Mr. Dennis Her- 
bert led the opposition to the bill throughout its course. 
One amendment to the measure was secured preventing 
its action from being retrospective. Mr. F. N. Blundell 
opposing the bill enlarged upon the dangerous conse- 
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quences socially of extending facilities for divurce. Mr. 
Dunnico, a Nonconformist minister, chiefly objected to 
the bill because, according to him, it was the first step in 
a powerful campaign to make the dissolution of the 
marriage tie easier. 


Rome.—The desire of the Holy Father to reassemble 
the Ecumenical Council of the Vatican, discontinued in 
1870, has been conveyed to the Bishops of the Universal 
Church by a circular letter sent to them 
by the Secretary of State. This letter 
seeks the advice of the Bishops upon 
this important matter. Replies from the Bishops are being 
received already. Up to the present there would seem 
to be unanimous approval of the project that the adjourned 
Council be reopened in 1925, the Jubilee Year. However, 
the time available before then is not long, and a list of the 
things to be done in preparation in the matter of providing 
quarters for the visiting Bishops and their suites and other 
similar matters is vast, so that the present impression 
seems truly to be this: towards the end of the year 1925 
there will be a solemn opening of the Council, and the real 
sessions will be held in the following year. These reports 
about the reassembling of the Vatican Council have evoked 
much attention and interest in many circles. This is es- 
pecially true of High Church Anglicans who have for 
long held an opinion that the decisions of Pope Leo XIII 
on the question of the validity of Anglican Orders might 
be reversed by some future Pope. The Anglican Primate, 
Dr. Davidson, at the recent Canterbury diocesan confer- 
ence, alluding to the prospect of the reassembly of the 
Vatican Council went so far as to say that he and his 
should be neither deaf nor blind nor irresponsive to any 
possibilities that may possibly arise out of the Council. 


The Vatican 
Council 


The Papal allocution at the secret consistory of May 24 
was outlined in America of June 2. In that allocution 
the Pope referred to European discord. That subject 
continues to enlist the attention of the 
Holy Father and to call for his sym- 
pathy, as is evidenced by the com- 
munication just made by him to Cardinal Gasparri, Papal 
Secretary of State. He deplores the ineffectualness of his 
previous efforts and strivings, and shows anxiety over the 
future of Europe. He makes a plea that pacification and 
reparations be considered in a Christian spirit by all 
parties. The Pope writes: 


The Pope and 
Europe’s Discord 
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While we are striving with all our strength and all the means 
our children place at our disposal for mitigation of the present 
serious general sufferings, we ought to take advantage of every 
opportunity to cooperate to bring about the desired pacification 
of peoples and individuals in Christ. We entreat those who hold 
the peoples’ destinies in their hands to consider the various ques- 
tions, and that of reparations, in that Christian spirit which does 
not separate the exigencies of justice from those of social charity, 
on which the perfection of the life of people is based. 

If, in the intention to repair the very serious damage inflicted, 
the debtor displayed real good will to reach an equitable and 
definitive agreement by invoking impartial judgment on the limits 
of his solvency and to undertake to supply to the judges every 
facility for careful and exact scrutiny, then justice and social 
charity, as well as the creditors’ own interests, seem to require that 
more should not be asked of the debtor than he can give without 
completely exhausting his resources and productive power, to his 
own irreparable detriment and that of his creditors, not to mention 
social disturbances which might mean the final ruin of all Europe 
and resentment which would remain as a continual menace to fresh 
and ruinous conflagrations. 

It is just that creditors should have guarantees proportionate 
to the importance of their claims, insuring the latter’s recovery, on 
which their vital interests depend, but we leave to them to con- 
sider if it is necessary to maintain to that end territorial occupa- 
tions, imposing grave sacrifices on the occupied countries, and 
whether it would not be better to substitute even progressively, 
other guarantees not less efficacious, and certainly less painful. 

If both parties agree to these specific bases it would not be long 
‘ before territorial occupation could be gradually reduced until it 
ceased, and at last could be attained real pacification and the 
economic restoration so ardently desired by all. 

To obtain such great boons no sacrifice ought to appear too 
great. 

The letter closes with a prayer to Almighty God that 
He inspire the peoples with ideals of peace. 


On June 28, the monument to the late Pope Pius X was 
unveiled in the Basilica of St. Peter’s. The ceremony 
was witnessed by an immense crowd. The presence of 
the members of the Sacred College and 
the entire military guard of the Vatican 
in full dress uniform added to the 
solemnity of the occasion. Cardinal Merry del Val de- 
livered the dedicatory address. It was a eulogy of the late 
Pontiff and recalled to mind the services which the Pope 
had rendered to the Church and the world. Cardinal 
Merry del Val also spoke of the simple and saintly life of 
Pius X. The monument is placed in the left aisle of the 
Basilica and shows His Holiness with arms outstretched 
in an attitude of invocation. At the base of the monument 
in bas relief are depicted the events that are outstanding 
in the reign of Pius X. These are his condemnation of 
Modernism, his promotion of Gregorian music, his work 
in the earthquake of 1908. 


Monument 
to Fius X. 


The Ruhr.—The attitude of France on the question 
of the Ruhr and on that of reparations, comment on 
which had for a time somewhat subsided, now again 
draws the close attention of the world 
to it. The Manchester Guardian 
Weekly thinks that time enough has 
been allowed to test the consequences of France’s action 


The English 
Position 
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in the invasion of German territory, saying that now is 
the accepted time for England to take once more an 
active part in the attempt to bring about a settlement. 
What seems to be the English view is thus presented: 

This country is as deeply concerned as France ‘n bringing 
about a settlement. Since the occupation of the Ruhr began Ger- 
many has made two offers. The first appeared to us no less than 
to France to be ill-conceived. She has now made a second which 
is almost universaly regarded in this country as sound so far as 
it goes and capable of being made the basis of a settlement. We 
can no longer remain mere spectators of a deadly controversy. 
On every ground it is our right and our duty to exert ourselves 
to shape the course of events and to help towards a settlement 
before it is too late. There is every reason to believe that that 
is the view of the Government and that representations to that 
effect have already been made to France. 

England realizes that there is a difficulty about the 
Ruhr and sees the firm stand of France in regard to it. In 
that quarter lurks danger and the Manchester Guardian 
Weekly senses it. 

To begin with, it must be recognized that we are concerned not 
with ene power only but with two. There is the German Govern- 
ment, but there are also the people of the Ruhr, who are far 
from being wholly under the control of the Government. Both 
must be satisfied before they will disarm. Neither is likely to 
disarm except as a condition of a settlement. Before that could 
happen a good deal else would be likely to happen, and society in 
the Ruhr and beyond it might go to pieces. 


It was stated in America of last week that Premier 
Poincaré had definitely decided to refuse to submit to an 
international commission the question of the fixation of 
the reparations sum, no matter whence 
such a project might issue. It was to 
be expected, therefore, that the letter 
of Pope Pius XI to Cardinal Gasparri urging the fixation 
of Germany’s reparations debt by arbitrators and the early 
evacuation of the Ruhr would not have much effect upon 
the French policy. In Paris the letter is looked upon as 
a good man’s well-intentioned effort to unravel a tangle, 
but it is also thought that the good man is without prac- 
tical knowledge of the situation. The French maintain 
that the Pope in urging faith in the good will of Germany, 
is somewhat unfair to France. They claim that for three 
years they have tried to discover traces of good will across 
the Rhine and have wholly failed. The Temps says that 
the Pope would have been more just had he made some 
reference to Germany’s failure to make good when she 
had a chance and to her attitude in the Ruhr. The Temps 
seems to echo Poincaré’s absolute fiat: 

The Pope’s letter contains two ideas. One is financial, consist- 
ing in taking away from the Reparations Commission and giving 
to arbiters the fixation of the German debt. The second advises 
the evacuation of the Ruhr before payment of reparations. They 
are two ideas which the French Government has definitely repulsed. 

The Journal des Debats declares that France intends to 
have victory in the Ruhr as she had it in the war and that 
the Pontifical letter of 1923 is to be treated in the manner 
in which she treated that of 1917. 


The Pope’s Letter 
in France 
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The Pope in 1917 could not obtain from Germany a promise 
to hand back Belgium, and this year the Pope will not obtain 
from Germany the recognition of her liability for the damages 
she caused. In 1917 the Pope did not dare pronounce condemna- 
tion or impose penitence. He trembled and prayed. He was not 
listened to by the hardened sinners of Germany, who regretted 
only lack of success, and who sought only to escape punishment. 

Cuno and Stinnes will now see in the Pope’s letter the only 
means of contesting the Treaty of .Versailles. When they ask 
once more for an “impartial judgment of Germany’s ability to 
pay they must recall that it is they who have voluntarily thrown 
Germany into bankruptcy. 

The issue of reparations is identical with the issue of peace. 
The debtors will be persuaded to pay only by forcing them to 
pay. Affectionate appeals to their goodwill will remain vain. 

Pius XI, if he wished to do something, should have written 
some strong phrases upon the strict obligation to repair the 
damage done and upon the wrong in trying to get out of this 
obligation. The Germans fear that public opinion will turn against 
them and they are expending great sums to deceive public opinion. 
Perhaps they might have heeded a paternal but firm admonition 
from the Vatican. Unfortunately, in the letter of the Pope to 
Cardinal Gasparri there is nothing to awaken the conscience of a 
sinner. 

There can be no doubt that the letter of the Pope has 
set the French thinking. There prevails a general 
kindly feeling toward the Pope for the pacific spirit ex- 
pressed in his letter. But in Government circles there 
seems to be the impression that the communication will 
not be likely to result in any tangible progress toward the 
settlement of the Franco-German dilemma due to the fact 
that the Pope’s letter is not specific in its statement of 
what Germany should offer to acknowledge her wrong- 
doing and to assure her good faith in repairing it. It is 
alleged in Paris that the French see in the Pope’s sug- 
gestion of impartial judges to fix the German capacity for 
payment the endorsement of Secretary Hughes’ proposal 
of last December to the same effect. It is realized also 
that the letter of the Vatican strengthens Prime Minister 
Baldwin’s effort to seek a compromise in the Ruhr and 
reparations difficulties. M. Dumesnil, Deputy for the De- 
partment of the Seine and Marne informed M. Poincaré 
that he desired to interpellate the Government “ upon the 
attitude of the French embassy at the Vatican in con- 
nection with the Supreme Pontiff’s letter concerning 
reparations as well as on the attitude of the French Gov- 
ernment thereon.” Poincaré showed himself ready to ex- 
plain the Government’s attitude in the Chamber before 
recess. 

On June 29 the Senate voted its disapproval of the 
Pope’s note. Premier Poincaré arose and said: 

I wish to justify once more before the world—for temporal 


powers and also for the spiritual powers—the measures which we 
have taken. el 

Let us pass over history since the Treaty of Versailles. There 
is just one thing to recall. At every Allied conference following 
the failure of Germany to meet her obligations there was en- 


visaged by the Allies in full accord the oc- 


Fi a ae cupation of the Ruhr as a legitimate penalty 
Disapproval for continuous bad faith. There is no 


question that Germany, who is not in a condition to fight us 
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openly, has invented what she chooses to call passive resistance, 
but which in reality is active resistance, insidious and criminal. 
This has not been realized abroad, and notably at the Vatican, 
where errors can be committed. 

To German resistance we have responded with a sort of block- 
ade which affects only exports and hits only fuels and metals. It 
interferes in no manner with the victualing of the district. Our 
troops are not nourished from the resources of the country. In 
pretending we are starving the populations of this district Ger- 
many lies with effrontery. 

Continuing his speech, Poincaré claimed that the 
occupied area is better supplied with food than before 
the occupation and reiterated his stand that no German 
proposition will be examined before Germany ceased re- 
sistance : 


Germany seems to count on our discouragement. She deceives 
herself mightily. We have made known our will. We will not 
modify it. At Brussels the Belgian and French Governments 
decided not to examine any German proposition before Germany 
ceased resistance. 

We will evacuate the Ruhr only in proportion to payments, as 
Germany did in France after 1870. It is regrettable that this 
parallel was not established by the Treaty of Versailles. The last 
German propositions were not serious and did not merit a reply. 
If Germany does not understand that, so much the worse for her. 
We will not abandon a gage so precious as the Ruhr before we 


have been paid. 
If we withdraw to this side of the Rhine before this debt is 


settled, Germany will believe she has inflicted revenge and humilia- 
tion on us. Do not let this happen. To what follies would not the 
Nationalist and military parties deliver themselves! The truth is, 
that our troops are defending not only a signed treaty, but the 
German Republic itself against the consequences of its aberrations. 
They will complete their work of justice and peace and once 
more they will have shown themselves worthy of their country. 

The Vatican upon hearing of France’s interpretation of 
the letter, let it be known that it is the Pope’s desire to 
bring peace and a return to moral and economic well- 
being for the sake of suffering humanity. For the ac- 
complishment of this a solution of the reparations prob- 
lem was deemed necessary. The Pope endeavored to 
create stronger good will toward a solution rather than to 
dictate the way. His suggestion concerning the evacu- 
ation of the Ruhr was not to be interpreted as supporting 
the German attitude, for the Pope implied that such a 
step was to be taken only after an absolute promise of 
Germany to pay her obligations. Premier Mussolini and 
the Facist Government are said to be fully in support of 
the action the Pope has taken, and the comment of the 
Italian press is mostly favorable. 


The Berlin press reacts to the Pope’s letter with what 
sounds like a note of pessimism. The Kreuz Zeitung sees 
little hope of any result from the Pope’s action, though 
it welcomes the letter as one of great 
moral value and of a nature to cause 
Premier Poincaré some embarrassment. 


The Pope’s Letter 
in Germany 


Die Zeit says: 

Following the experiences of recent years we are not quickly 
convinced that his words to his one time “ most devoted daughter ” 
France, will have any noticeable result at all, or at least within a 
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conceivable period. Anyway, it is well known that Germany 
demands complete evacuation of the Ruhr as the goal for nego- 
tiations. 


Vorwéirts sees a close connection between the Pope’s 
attitude and the recent “strong pressure of the English 
governmental press for a_ settlement of the Ruhr 


question.” 

Chancellor Cuno in a speech at the closing sessions of 
the Landtag of the Rhenish province at Barmen was 
more hopeful of good to come from the Pope’s act. He 
sticks to his policy of resistance and told the Landtag: 


The unity that found expression in the declarations of all parties 
of this High House. the unanimous defensive-will against France, 
against French and Belgian violations in German lands and against 
German right have made an overpowering impression on me. I 
knew that it could not be otherwise, after all we have experienced, 
but nevertheless that all parties of this house unanimously went 
on record against this Franco-Belgian violation of right gives me 
hope that our defense will not have been in vain. 

With the Rhineland’s unanimity in defense against foreign might 
and violence the Reich Government is in absolute harmony. I 
can only repeat what cannot be said often enough, that the 
Rhinelands and their ties with the German Reich and Prussia 
must remain untouched, untampered with and that no form of 
annexation is discussable by us, no matter in what veiled form, 
whether that of an international police force or neutral super- 
vision. I repeat here that there is no Rhineland question for 
Germany. 

There exists, therefore, no compromise-way by which we can 
go in this question. In it the Reich Government knows that it 
is in absolute accord with the Governments of all the German 
States. I rejoice that the Prussian Minister of the Interior, in 
opening your meeting, expressed the same sentiments, that there 
was no Rhineland question for the Prussian Government. 

The policy of the Government which began before the Ruhr 
occupation, continued consistently throughout the Ruhr action and 
which will continue in the future in all foreign political qusetions, 
gives you a guarantee that as in the Rhine question so in the 
reparation question nothing will be left undone consistent with the 
unity and sovereignty of the Reich and consistent with our 
economic ability to pay in order to liberate the Rhineland and the 
Ruhr. 

We need have no anxiety about the Rhineland question, because 
the Rhenish population, men and women, for four years have en- 
dured occupation as loyal Germans, have now endured and survived 
the hardest six months without any one being able to doubt their 
Germanism and German hearts. This gives us hopes that the real 
weapons they have in their hands, the weapons of passive re- 
sistance, will bring us to a solution. 

One thing is necessary. If in the fight against the foe you must 
daily suffer harder and harder things, so that it often may seem 
unendurable, bear in mind that rash acts will not bring about 
a solution of the conflict. We must remain sensible within the 
limits of passive resistance, and we must employ the weapon of 
the spirit, the only weapon we have against the arms of might 
and violence until a happy ending comes. 

Efforts are under way to clarify the one great question before 
all the world—What does France want? Does she want economic 
negotiations? Does France want reparations or does France 
want annexation? To those who gave their lives for Germany 
in the defensive fight, to those sitting in jail, to those expelled 
from their homes without being able to take with them a piece of 
goods or chattels—to all these we solemnly pledge to remain firm 
and sensible to a good ending. 

We hope that the Pope’s appeal to the world will find willing 
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ears on the other side. I am convinced that they all, even as I, 
read this solemn appeal and are deeply moved. Before the eyes 
of the Holy Father, embracing time and space and recognizing the 
sufferings and torture so heavily burdening us today, we 
want openly to say that speedy and final liberation from foreign 
pressure is a moral duty. The most important aims of our policy 
are directed to justice and willingness for a final, just solution of 
the reparation problem. 


Meanwhile disturbances in the Ruhr district continue. 
On June 30 a train just after leaving Duisburg, and while 
crossing the Rhine, was bombed. Nine Belgian soldiers 
were killed outright, and one died later of his wounds. 
About forty persons were injured, nine of them Germans. 
The Burgomaster of Duisburg, twelve other city officials 
and four prominent citizens were arrested by the Belgian 
military authority as hostages. Orders for severest meas- 
ures of repression were at once sent from Brussels. French 
troops have seized four coal mines of the Frederick the 
Great group, belonging to.Hugo Stinnes. France seems 
now more desirous than ever of getting to know the real 
position of Great Britain upon the whole question. 


Lausanne.—The objection of the United States to the 
insertion in the Lausanne treaty of clauses intended to give 
validity to contracts entered into with Turkey before the 
work was vigorously put forth by 
Joseph C. Grew. The position of the 
United States is that treaties should 
not be utilized as a means of obtaining validity for con- 
tracts. This stand was taken on the question of prin- 
ciple and had no reference to particular cases. It was 
maintained by the United States that the status in in- 
dividual cases of uncompleted contracts can be deter- 
mined in other ways than by treaties and that the appli- 
cation of the broad principle of equity can solve disputed 
cases. The Turks seemed inclined to accept the Ameri- 
can attitude. But nothing indicates that the Allies have 
been won over to that viewpoint. Indeed the issues be- 
tween the United States and the Allies became more 
sharply defined when the Allies reached an accord on a 
protocol covering the concessions issue. To one of these 
clauses the Americans still object as a matter of prin- 
ciple. This clause, which the Allies agree upon, in spite 
of American protest, declares that all contracts and ac- 
cords on which before the war all formalities had not 
been carried out, shall nevertheless be held as valid and 
to be maintained if by agreement they are judged to have 
been partly executed or were the object of an arrange- 
ment between Turkey and the foreign Government in- 
volved, which brought advantage to Turkey. According 
to the United States opinion, this clause involves a 
dangerous principle. It might cover all sorts of arrange- 
ments including contracts on which nothing had been 
done to obtain legalization. It is also the American 
opinion that the clause gives pre-war contracts a better 
status than they had previously. The Turks’ attitude, at 
the present reading, is held to be doubtful. 


Allied Accord 
on Turkish Grants 
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The Psychology of Fashion 


WILLIAM T. 


NE of the things that must sorely distress any 
() thinking man of today is the fact that there are 

probably millions of good people here in the 
United States who have never read Mr. George Barnard’s 
essay on “ Hats.” The essay is, of course, like most mod- 
ern writings, revolutionary. But it is what the sociologists 
like to call “constructive”’ revolution. The acceptance 
of its tenets would be another great stride toward the 
emancipation of women; because Mr. Barnard not merely 
analyzes keenly and convincingly the present shocking 
taste in feminine headgear, but also points the way to 
better hats. 

But alas! Even if women, all women, were to read 
this inspiring essay, one doubts much if anything would 
come of it: there is a lion in the way. Bad taste in hats 
has been made fashionable. The decision as to what she 
may put on her head has been taken out of the hands 
of the individual woman. Even after the Nineteenth 
Amendment she remains pitifully shackled. Bonds 
stronger than the old political tyranny of men still fetter 
her. She has achieved the great freedom of choice be- 
tween being a Democrat or a Republican, but she is still 
under absolute dictation as to her clothes. 

What is the real source of this power that enslaves wo- 
men and men, too, though to a lesser degree? It is 
always being said that Fashion is a tyrant, that the 
accepted usage of the moment in dress imposes itself 
absolutely on the individual. But that explains nothizug. 
It is really a vicious circle. It is merely saying that 
accepted usage is accepted usage, that everybody does 
what everybody does. Where is the point of entrance 
into the circle? What makes Fashion tyrannical? 

The answer to that goes pretty straight into the heart 
of human nature. The tyranny is not in Fashion; it is in 
a habit of thought, as widespread as humanity itself. The 
external manifestations of it change constantly, but the 
habit itself is universal and unchanging. The manner 
of dress of the Fiji Islands and of the United States may 
be widely different, or, as in the last few years, may be 
almost identical, but the power that enforces that manner 
of dress is quite entirely the same in both places. We 
do not wear the same sort of clothes, nor observe the 
same rules of etiquette, as our ancestors; but we have 
precisely the same reason for our observance that they 
had for theirs. And that reason is the mob-spirit, the 
curious development of a common point of view amongst 
a great number of people associated together. That is 
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what makes certain usages become “ accepted,’ that is 
what makes Fashion. 

It is extremely difficult to analyze this mob-spirit, as it 
is to analyze any human activity. Many instincts, many 
habits of thought, go to make it up. Some of these are 
fundamental to human society: such as the instinct to 
flock together, to be bound closely to one another, to feel 
ourselves part of a solidarity. These alone would, in a 
measure, urge us tu enter into the views of those with 
whom we are associated, for a mutual interchange of 
opinions which in no great time would crystallize into 
a common body of opinion. This commonality would 
show itself most early in such external things as dress 
and manners, which are a sort of badge of membership. 
Then, as society became more complex, more highly 
organized, the element of striving for social equality 
would enter in. Our very self-respect becomes involved 
in dressing as others dress. All these things, and un- 
counted others which are part of the power of Fashion, 
may be carried to extremes, may become vicious, but in 
themselves they are of the stuff of humanity and are 
inevitable. 

Clothes, as a means of protection against the weather, 
and as a means of modesty, have always been a secondary 
consideration; the first law regulating them has always 
been the law of Fashion. The immediate question re- 
garding clothes in any age or place has always been: 
What is the style of the moment? This is as true of 
military uniforms and of religious habits as of the dress 
of the last flapper. There has been as much to-do about 
a minor change of dress in a religious community as any 
of our grandmothers ever made about bobbed hair. The 
chief difference between religious and military clothes 
and the clothes of civil and lay life is that the former 
are more intelligently planned and less subject to changes 
in fashion. 

With all this, it is no matter of astonishment to the 
thinking person that there is, paradoxic as it sounds, a 
widespread resentment against Fashion. Fashion, the 
decrees of the mob-spirit, is a limitation set upon our 
freedom. We submit to it most of the time, in part out 
of mere habit and lack of initiative, in part because of 
the compensation it brings in a sense of social equality 
and stability. But at times there springs up in us the 
flaming desire for liberty. We chafe at our bonds. 
Half of the delight of a real vacation is the possibility 
of dressing any old way we wish. Sedulous slaves of 
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Fashion that we all are, we grumble not infrequently 
against our master, and we are almost universally jealous 
and distrustful of the ways in which new fashions are 
thrust upon us. 

One hear§ it said on all sides, and in a bitterly com- 
plaining tone, that commercial interests have dominated 
the world of Fashion, that the milliners and haberdashers 
and tailors force new usages in dress upon an unwilling 
world. There is some truth in the complaint, but chiefly 
this truth: that modern advertising enables the tailor-folk 
to bring about changes in Fashion more rapidly than in 
earlier times. Ultimately, the power of the tailor to influ- 
ence Fashion lies in his power to influence the mob-spirit 
that makes Fashion. The limitation of Fashion comes 
from ourselves, is part of that gross imperfection that 
marks us as distinctively human. It is not the tailor who 
bullies us: we bully ourselves. The tailor, at most, can 
only shrewdly suggest to us that we should set up a new 
form of the bullying. The advertising of Fashion, like 
all other advertising, must follow human nature, or else 
fail. 

It is that resentment that chiefly motives much of the 
complaint about new fashion on moral grounds. Dress 
has at all times, and in every condition of society, been 
variously used for rather debased purposes. Whilst we 
declaim over some of those uses today, we may seriously 
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thank God for the sorts of clothes that we don’t wear, 
but which our ancestors wore. Any hasty glance through 
a gallery of Renaissance paintings or an illustrated his- 
tory of costume will make that abundantly clear. In 
reality, the moral effect of Fashion is generally overesti- 
mated; because even objectionable fashions bring their 
own remedy. The first woman who displayed half her 
leg beneath her skirt undoubtedly shocked her world. 
When a thousand women imitated her, the shock was 
considerably dulled. When the short skirt became a 
Fashion, the net result was merely the destruction of a 
childlike, chivalrous belief on the part of men that all 
women had beautiful ankles and legs. Much of the out- 
cry against the swiftly changing modes of our day has 
been, in truth, dictated at least as much by resentment 
against the tyranny of Fashion as by genuine moral dis- 
approval. 

Yet all resentment is useless. We may protest as much 
as we like. but we cannot destroy the sway of Fashion. 
It is like government in this, that we cannot get along 
without it, and we cannot get on well with it. Our gre- 
garious instincts, our vanity, our petty ambitions, our fear 
of ridicule, our very love of our fellow-men, will always 
force us to conspire against our own liberty, and to cre- 
ate by our mutual contributions the tyrannical power of 
Fashion. 


The Ultimate Destiny of Protestantism 


FLoyp KEELER 


O one outside the Catholic Church is really satis- 
N fied with the condition of his religious belief ; that 

is, if he has any deep convictions as to what 
Christianity is and should be. This may seem at first 
sight like an unwarranted statement, but a personal expe- 
rience and a close observation covering many years make 
me believe that it is not overdrawn. Of course, there are 
those who desire a merely conventional religious connec- 
tion, who feel that Christianity is probably the best and 
highest expression of man’s religious feelings, and is 
especially adapted to our country and race, hence one 
should give it some measure of adherence as a testimony 
to one’s regard for its value as a moral force. These 
having given it the meed of support which pleases them, 
may feel satisfied. But even among this number, 
Christians by respectability so to speak, there are not 
a few who feel profoundly dissatisfied, even though they 
do not know exactly why. The phenomenon of discon- 
tent is sufficiently general; what the remedy is and how 
it is to be applied brings much diversity of opinion. And 
there is no lack of schemes designed to satisfy man’s reli- 
gious cravings. Their very existence shows forth the 
ills from which Protestantism is suffering; their diver- 
gence proves its impotence in curing them. 


Protestantism is becoming sharply divided into two 
generally opposing camps, the “ modernists ” or “liberals” 
and the “conservatives” who frequently describe them- 
selves as “ fundamentalists.” This latter group is again 
divided, though the lines are less sharp, into one group 
with whom “unity” has become a passion, and another 
to whom it is a matter of more or less indifference, and 
who readily acquiesce, some who even defend, Christen- 
dom’s present divided state. Nor do the “modernists” pre- 
sent a solid rank, for among them are all gradations from 
the harmless dabbler in higher criticism to those folk who 
under the guise of “ liberalism,” and supported generally 
by the emoluments of some Christian endowment, use 
the Christian name to deny every doctrine which has ever 
been associated with it, and whose religion is either 
purely a materialistic humanitarianism, or, if it is “ spirit- 
ual,” presents a leaning towards the occult. Thus, each 
section is divided until practically every individual is a 
law unto himself, and is found advocating his own private 
brand of Christianity, a thing personally conceived and 
brought forth, a thing not exactly like anything else in 
the world. And since it is different from what anyone 
else possesses, its owner and inventor, seeing it nowhere 
about him, feels constrained to send forth a frantic appeal 
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for just the panacea he thinks he has discovered, being 
perfectly sure that unless it is immediately adopted, reli- 
gion as a whole is bound to disintegrate, and the wor'd 
plunged into Stygian darkness. 

Once in a while one of these appeals accidentally sets 
forth some very true things and furnishes much food for 
thought. Such a work is the recently issued book, “ Will 
Protestantism Be Overthrown?” by Henry Wallace 
Dowding, a Protestant minister, who is evidently a 
“fundamentalist” of the wunity-seeking type. He is 
ready to go further than a good many of his cuntemp- 
raries inasmuch as he is not afraid of the Catholic Church 
and recognizes as most praiseworthy, “its unity of pur- 
pose, its conformity of belief, its unbroken ranks, its 
part in the great humanitarian work of making a ‘ better 
world,’ its solid front against immorality and crime, and 
above all, the distinguished part it had played in pro- 
moting world peace.”’ Furthermore, he believes that “ the 
reason for such unity and stability” “‘is found in the 
existence of central organization, supreme authori:v and 
leadership.” 

He does not, however, see that these things are not 
man-invented, or man-given, but are a part of a Divine 
commission. If he did see that he would not long be 
a Protestant, and probably would not be so much exer- 
cised over the possibility of Protestantism’s overthrow, 
but it is significant that he, a Protestant, contends that 
“Protestantism as a protesting force has had its day,” 
that “ Protestantism as it now exists is often a travesty 
upon the ideals of the Christian religion,” that “it has 
jeopardized millions of immortal souls by fostering un- 
certainty and doubt,” that “it has retarded the world’s 
progress in the work of human redemption,” that “it 
has blurred the vision of the souls of men and stunted 
the growth of useful knowledge.” No Catholic wouid 
write such an indictment, and if it be found a true bill, 
why should one worry as to its ultimate overthrow? This 
is not made entirely clear in this book, for while he urges 
“a united effort to save Protestantism” he goes on fur- 
ther to call attention (mentioning some recently conspicu- 
ous examples) to “ministers who are engaged in over- 
throwing Protestantism” and this from Protestant pul- 
pits. He sees many points in Catholicism which he ad- 
mires, and he boldly places “over against those things 
to which (Protestants) find it hard to consent—because 
perhaps they have not trained their minds to view them 
in the same light in which they are viewed by the Cath- 
olics ’’—the fact of the value of things Catholic—the Cath- 
olic ceremonial, in which he discovers “ one of the reasons 
why every class of people of every degree of intelligence 
belongs to that Church” the devotion, reverence and 
loyalty of the members of the Catholic Church for 
its worship and service,” and for which he says Protest- 
ants “would be willing to sacrifice much,” could it be 
duplicated in their own churches. Further, he praises 
“the position which the Founder of Christianity occupies 
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in its worship and service,” how, for instance, “ the very 
ritual of the Church makes it impossible for the priest 
to obscure the Christ or to limit His presence, power or 
person.” And he looks and longs for “One Church, 
broad enough, charitable enough, and loving enough to 
gather to itself all who love and serve Christ.” 

I have made these sornewhat lengthy quotations not so 
much because of what the author is trying to set forth, 
as because of the acknowledged discontent to which [ 
referred at the outset of this paper, and of what that dis- 
content may mean to the ultimate destiny of Protestant- 
ism. 

More and more the “ modernist” is making inroads on 
all non-Catholic denominations. The “ fundamentalist ” 
who, however defective his other beliefs, is yet sound in 
his Christology and deeply attached to the Person of the 
God-Man, is to a greater and greater extent being pushed 
out and made to feel that twentieth-century Protestantism 
is not the place for him. So he dreams of “an all-inclu- 
sive Catholic Church (which) will replace the hundred 
and one contending sects,” a Church with authority to 
speak and power to impel allegiance. Rome rises majestic- 
ally before his vision, and he fain would see in her the 
object of his dreams, but—not yet! He goes further than 
most of his coreligionists in giving her the praise he does. 
Do not, my Catholic reader, fault him too greatly if he 
does not see clearly that Rome is the only explanation 
of his difficulty; that only by acknowledging her claim 
to the full can he receive that for which he is seeking; 
that only in the Papacy has he the authority for which 
he longs; that only in the One, Holy, Catholic, Apostolic 
and Roman Church resides the power of Christ and the 
right to command the intellects of men. Protestantism 
even in its less bitter forms has seriously warped the 
line of thought in its adherents and has taken away the 
ability to think straight, so that those professing it cannot 
easily bridge the chasms which the prejudice and the 
malice of their ancestors have digged between them and 
God’s truth. That one so nurtured should see the vision 
even “through a glass darkly” is much. His admissions 
foreshadow the day when Protestantism shall have run 
its course and all men who are really Christians will be 
enrolled under the banner of the Church that was founded 
by Christ. 

It may be that the whole world will never be con- 
verted. Our Lord rather seems to indicate that, and we 
know that “there shall arise false Christs and false 
prophets,” who will draw many after them, assuming 
the Christian name but denying its power. The “ modern- 
ist’ will go his way, he will seduce some, and drawing 
them after a Christ of his own invention, will lead them 
with himself to perdition, but the “ fundamentalist,” 
loving Jesus and believing Him in very truth to be God 
Incarnate, will of necessity seek that Church in which 
His ineffable presence resides. Mr. Dowding’s question, 
“Will Protestantism Be Overthrown?” seems answer- 
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able in the affirmative, if we consider it as referring to 


Protestantism in the sense of a Christian system. The 


name “ Protestantism ” will likely survive, but it will ulti- 
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mately become non-Christian in any historic sense, a leaky 
and sinking ship, which those who have the Spirit of 
Wisdom will have abandoned for the Ark of Safety. 


Justice to the Railroads 


Joun A. Ryan, D.D. 


WO events of recent occurrence have brought out 

sharply the conflict between two mutually opposed 

theories of railroad valuation. On May 25 and 
26, the National Conference on Valuation of American 
Railroads held a meeting in Chicago to protest against 
the failure of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
carry out certain requirements of the law for the valua- 
tion of railroad properties. One of these requirements 
is to ascertain the original cost. The other event relating 
to this subject was the decision of the Supreme Court by 
a seven to two vote, May 21, sanctioning the theory of 
reproduction cost as the proper measure of railway 
values. This is the theory now favored by the railroads. 
The difference in terms of dollars between the two 
theories is thus stated by Donald R. Richberg, the attor- 
ney for the group of persons who organized the recent 
Chicago conference. 


The united railroads of the country are playing for the greatest 
verdict ever sought in the history of the American courts. It 
is doubtful if in all the ages of history there is a parallel to 
the present situation whereby the opinions of two small groups 
of men upon the meaning of one word, “value,” may be the 
means of imposing upon the people of the United States the 
perpetual obligation to pay interest upon $10,000,000,000 from 
which they have never received one dollar of benefit. It is 
doubtful whether there is a parallel in the entire history of juris- 
prudence fur the present effort of the American railroads to have 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the courts create a 
mortgage of $10,000,000,000 upon the American people, and deliver 
the title papers to the American railroads without requiring them 
tu pay one dollar of consideration for this imperial gift. 


So far as words are concerned, both parties profess 
adherence to the same principle of justice. ‘‘ What the 
company is entitled to demand, in order that it may have 
just compensation, is a fair return upon the reasonable 
value of property at the time it is being used for the 
public.” This sentence occurs in a decision by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States (San Diego Land and 
Town Co. versus National City). However, the progres- 
sives do not agree with the railroad champions in their 
answer to the question, what is “reasonable value?” 
They maintain that it is the actual cost of the property, 
or the original investment, in so far as it was prudently 
made. That is to say, the fair value or reasonable value 
of a railroad equals the amount of money expended with- 
out wastefulness in acquiring the land, and in paying for 
labor, supplies, equipment, and every other cause of ex- 
pense which had to be incurred in constructing the rail- 


road and fitting it to perform service as a common carrier. 
This is the reasonable value of the railroad for rate- 
making purposes. It is the value which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, or Congress, or a State railway 
commission, or a State legislature, should take as the base 
for fixing the charges which the railroad is allowed to 
make for carrying passengers and freight. In other words, 
the freight and passenger rates determined by the public 
authorities should be sufficiently high to enable the rail- 
road in question to obtain a “ fair return,” say, five, six, 
or seven per cent, upon this investment, this valuation. 

To this theory, the railroad owners and their friends 
object. Original cost, actual investment, they contend, is 
not an adequate measure of value. According to them, 
the true measure is to be found in the present cost of 
reproduction. For example, the money paid for the land 
used by a certain railroad was $10,000,000, but the pres- 
ent cost of the adjoining land is $20,000,000; the original 
cost of the rails and rolling stock was $20,000,000, but 
these goods could not now be purchased for less than 
$40,000,000 ; similar increases have taken place in the cost 
of labor and other items since the road was constructed. 
Consequently the true or reasonable value of the railroad 
is represented by the present and higher figures instead of 
by the original and lower figures. 

It is the difference between these two theories of valua- 
tion, these two sets of figures, as applied to the entire 
railroad mileage of the country, which is estimated by 
Mr. Richberg at $10,000,000,000. The importance of this 
difference is obvious. Assuming that a fair return of the 
value of railroad property is six per cent, we perceive 
that there is involved an interest charge of $600,000,000 
annually. Freight and passenger charges would have to 
be sufficiently high to provide this amount of interest. 
On the contrary, if the original cost theory were adopted 
by the public regulating authorities and the courts, this 
huge interest charge would not have to be paid by the 
public. Freight and passenger rates would be at least 
one-third lower than under the operation of the reproduc- 
tion cost theory. 

So much for the economic aspect of the controversy. 
What is to be said about the ethical aspect? As in many 
other economic situations, there are good arguments on 
both sides. On the one hand, it would seem that the 
investor in a railroad has no just cause of complaint if 
carrying charges are fixed by the public authorities at 
such a level as to enable him to obtain a fair rate of 
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interest on the money that he actually put into the enter- 
prise. So long as freight and passenger charges are suffi- 
ciently high to yield him this return, he is in quite as 
good a position as the purchaser of railroad bonds, the 
holder of a farm mortgage, or the investor in any other 
form of non-speculative property. To be sure, he would 
not be as well off as these if the regulating authorities 
should fix carrying charges too low to produce the six 
per cent return year after year. However, taking the his- 
tory of rate regulation as a whole, we find that the re- 
turns which it has permitted have not averaged less than 
six per cent on the money actually invested in the rail- 
roads of the country. This does not mean that ail the 
holders of railroad stocks have always obtained six per 
cent on the par value of their holdings. There has been 
a great deal of dishonest, reckless, and wasteful railway 
financing and railway operation, and there have been un- 
profitable years; but the former hazard is one for which 
the stockholder is responsible as part owner of the rail- 
road, while the latter has been in the long run offset by 
exceptionally profitable years. To put the situation in 
general terms, it is overwhelmingly probable that the 
carrying charges permitted by the public authorities have 
been sufficient to yield an average annual return of six 
per cent on all the money that has been prudently ex- 
pended in the building and maintenance of railroads in 
the United States. 

On the other hand, the champions of the reproduction 
cost theory can point with some persuasiveness to the 
analogy of private enterprises and private businesses. 
The present value of a manufacturing concern, or a store, 
or a farm is not represented by what these properties cost 
when they were ‘originally constructed and bought re- 
spectively. It is to be found in what they would sell for 
today, and that is determined mainly or wholly by the 
present cost of equally productive and well situated fac- 
tories, stores and farms. In the case of the factory and 
the store, the existing value may be either greater or 
less than the original cost of production; in the case of 
the farm, the present value is certainly greater. If the 
owner of a farm who bought it forty years ago, for 
$2,000, can today sell it for $10,000, without interference 
by the State, why should a railroad company be denied 
the power to profit likewise from the increased value 
of its land? If the owner of a factory which was built 
twenty years ago, when construction costs were much 
lower than at present, is enabled to make a greater profit 
on his investment than his competitor who built a factory 
last year, why should not the railroad company be permit- 
ted to obtain a corresponding profit? 

The opponents deny the analogy between railroad in- 
vestments and investments in purely private industries. 
They point to two important differences. First, a rail- 
road company performs what is essentially a public func- 
tion, as the agent of the State; consequently it may legally 
and ethically be denied some of the privileges and oppor- 
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tunities accorded to a private business. Second, investors 
in private industries have to contend with competitors and 
enjoy no legal guarantee of a reasonable rate of profit; 
therefore, their chance of profiting by increases in 
the value of their properties is partly, if not wholly, 
counteracted by the risk which they run of failing to 
obtain the normal rate of interest, and of seeing their 
property decline in value. 

Two propositions seem to be irrefutable. Should the 
law-making bodies and the courts adopt the rule of 
original cost and actual investment, maintaining passenger 
and freight rates which yield a fair return on that amount, 
no investor in railroad property could properly complain 
of unjust treatment. Every such person would have the 
assurance of fair interest on the money that he had 
put into the railroad, and of adequtae protection against 
depreciation of the principal. In view of the quasi-public 
nature of the enterprise, the railroad investor could not 
successfully contend that he was unjustly treated in being 
deprived of the increased value of the land used by the 
railroad. In the second place, the rule of reproduction 
cost would in the long run be unfair and unsatisfactory 
to the investor, so far as concerns elements of the property 
other than land. While the man who put his money into 
the road when the price of labor, materials, and equip- 
ment was low would gain when the cost of reproduc- 
tion rose, the man who invested during a regime of high 
costs would suffer a loss through a subsequent decline 
in prices. After all, the great majority of investors 
seek and appreciate the assurance of a steady and moder- 
ate return on their money, rather than speculative large 
gains at the risk of equally great losses. 

To the Supreme Court decision mentioned above a dis- 
senting opinion was filed by Justice Brandeis on behalf 
of himself and Justice Holmes, which argues with great 
ability and knowledge for the adoption of the rule of 
original cost. It is a safe prophesy that this dissenting 
opinion will ultimately become the law of the land and 
of the courts for the valuation of railroads and other 
public service corporations. 


Scandal, Ancient and Modern 


ELBRIDGE COLBY 


T the end of an act of a recent production of “ The 

Rivals,” Mr. Francis Wilson told the audience that 
every once in a while actors liked to avoid the desires 
of managers and the prognostications of press agents and 
put on a play which appealed to them, an old play that 
meant much to them and he hoped that it would mean 
more to the crowded house than such modern pieces as 
“ Getting Gertie’s Garter” or “Up in Mabel’s Room.” 
Handclapping and even applause greeted his statement. 
And the crowd that packed the Lyceum Theatre at extra- 
prices during the week of June 4 to June 9 was con- 
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firmation of the fact that there is a “ theater-going pub- 
lic’ in New York that likes the fine old comedies. 

Whatever the rest of the season had been in New 
York, the tail end of the season belonged to Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, orator, manager, and playwright, he 
who wrote what Dr. Johnson called “ the two best come- 
dies of his age.” ‘“ The Rivals” was followed by the one 
week’s presentation of “The School for Scandal” and 
the casts supporting these two pieces were the most dis- 
tinguished and finest seen on Broadway all winter. And 
the greatest of these was “ The School for Scandal.” 
It should be distinction enough for a cast to be headed 
by Ethel Barrymore and John Drew; but it was not 
enough. -Robert Mantell, Charlotte Walker, Henry 
Dixey, Tom Wise, Francis Wilson, Walter Hampden, 
Grant Mitchell, Violet Cooper, and Reinald Werrenrath— 
such were the names appearing opposite the minor char- 
acters on the program, some of them so minor that they 
might be designated by the old saw about light parts, 
carrying on a candle or so. 

And what was the play to which these actors and 
actresses turned after seasons of individual stardom? 
“The School for Scandal,” first produced at Drury Lane 
in 1777, and so successfully produced that for years it 
“damped the new pieces,” is an old play in the old man- 
ner. It has been called a comedy of manners. It has been 
called partially a sentimental comedy, in spite of its occa- 
sional strictures on moral sentimentalizing. It satirized 
the manners of that day which needed satirizing. Many 
years afterwards a dramatist had one of his characters 
say: “ Genius lives, Sir, he lives at the sign of the School 
for Scandal.” It may be old but it is great. And it is 
entirely fitting and proper that, as a newspaper recently 
pointed out, it was the first play seen by George Wash- 
ington after becoming first President of the United States. 
It is a work of genius, and eminently worthy of the choice 
of players who sicken of the hopeless and immoral truck 
that appears on so many of the stages of today. 

It is also fitting and proper that this particular play 
should appear at this time. There are some who have 
hoped that we are getting over the bed-room scene. If we 
are, and the tide is slowly turning, and the “ problem 
play ” and the drama of divorce and the glorification of 
the triangle are beginning to slip from us, this produc- 
tion comes at a fitting time to add to the descending mo- 
mentum of the falling fashion. It is of scandal, indeed, 
but scandal is ridiculed and excoriated. Right morality 
conquers over the evils of human perversion and over 
the pharasaical preachings of selfish imposters. There 
are vices in the play. There are vices even in some of 
the agreeable characters, but these vices are those that may 
be forgiven. It is the seeming Puritan who commits the 
greatest sins, of insincerity, of disloyalty—and against 
these the mere faults of dissipation and free speaking 
appear venial by comparison. Character counts. Honesty 
counts. And character and honesty win the day, their 
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transgressions being forgiven according to proper doc- 
trine when contrition is true. 

With the possible exception of the bridge scene in 
Kotzebue’s play of “ The Stranger,” there never has been 
a scene in the history of the drama which has had so many 
imitators and had such wide influence as the famous 
screen scene in “ The School for Scandal.” It might be 
said of other portions of this noteworthy presentation by 
an all-star cast, that at times it was difficult to see the 
wood for the trees. Particularly was this true when 
Francis Wilson entered in the role of the servant of 
Joseph Surface. and received an ovation that interrupted 
the performance, and even had the actor who played 
Joseph Surface rise and render him a deep bow of homage. 
Yet it was not true of the famous screen scene, when 
the power of the play itself was reasserted in amazing 
form. This scene is the crux of the play. Its con- 
ception and execution render absurd and silly various 
contemporary pieces which have character hid behind pic- 
tures in a studio or behind bedroom doors. Its depth 
and strength completely overshadow the incident in “ Lady 
Windermere’s Fan,” where mere wit and intrigue con- 
flict instead of—as here—will and character. 

After flippant remarks about the pretty little French milli- 
ner, the screen is thrown down and the eternal triangle 1s 
revealed—Lady Teazle, whose desire for amusement and 
pleasure and fashion has overcome her discretion and 
her good sense and her marital! duty—Joseph Surface, 
whose false affectations of propriety have been a treach- 
erous cover for personal advancement, and Sir Peter 
whose friendship and hospitality have been abused. We 
are all friends in this world, and we must have social 
relations. We accept our friends as honest friends. We 
may enjoy one another’s company in a light and mean- 
ingless way, and do so in perfect safety so long as we 
respect the reasonable bounds of accepted conventions 
and do not let “independence” or frivolity overlook the 
solemn bonds that bind man to man. It is not a question 
of dissipation or of free-speaking. It is a question of 
character and of honesty. The situation revealed be- 
tween Lady Teazle and Joseph Surface and Sir Peter 
Teazle is as old as the ages. It has been called a proxi- 
mate occasion of evil so long as the Church has existed. 
It has been found to be, and publicly proclaimed, a 
direct cause of evil since the modern courts began grant- 
ing divorces and modern newspapers began printing the 
details thereof. It is the universality of the lesson that 
makes it powerful. It is the generality of application of 
this famous scene that makes its power and its reputation 
and its influence. And in these days the lesson is needed, 
not only on the stage too replete with nauseating bed- 
room scenes, but also in life itself with women talking too 
freely about their independence and their equality. 

A friend came to call one evening not so long ago upon 
a newly married couple in whose house were several other 
people. In the course of the evening, the hostess men- 
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tioned to the friend that there was something in the 
kitchen she wanted. The two went out together. Soon 
the two were in one anothker’s arms, out of sight, lip te 
lip. The husband heard of it by accident, and when he 
protested to his wife, she said she did not mean anything ; 
- she called him old-fashioned; she said this was the twen- 
tieth century. Not wishing to compel her by force. not 
wishing to break up his home, loving her too much to 
make a disgraceful scene, the husband said nothing fur- 
ther but in his heart felt that the ancient rite of matri- 
mony still meant something. He was broken as Sir Peter 
without Sir Peter’s consolation of a contrite wife. 

Some men were talking one evening, also not so long 
ago. One bore none of the earmarks of a gentleman. 
He told of going to dinner with some folk he knew. He 
told of the wife making advances to him and offering to 
kiss him good-night at the door while the husband hap- 
pened to be out of sight. “I may be a rough-neck,” he 
said, “and rather crude in lots of ways. (And he was!) 
But I’ll not do that. I'll not break bread in a man’s 
house, accept his hospitality, and then make love to is 
wife, even though she be an old flame of mine, whorr I 
have kissed many times before, when I was courting her 
before her marriage.” He was an honest man. He had 
his faults like Charles Surface, but he had character and 
a sense of decency. He put the future of the married 
pair above the amusement of the moment. 

Need it be added that the married life of the pair in- 
volved in the first of these two incidents will neve: in 
the future be what it has been, never what it might have 
continued to be? Need it be added that every one of 
the group who heard the “ rough-neck” declare his acts 
and his sentiments, thought the better of him from that 
day on? 

Oh, yes, we have our Peter Teazles and our Charles 
Surfaces and our Joseph Surfaces today, in the homes 
of the teeming city as well as on the theatric boards of 
Broadway. The modern world is a more intimate affair 
than the world of old. We live nearer one another. We 
are thrown in closer contact with one another. We are 
unacquainted with our neighbors, and our neighbors are 
not seeing what goes on from day to day as they used 
to when the population of the country was largely in 
small towns. There may have been more gossip then; 
but there is more opportunity for scandal now. And thus 
the lesson of the fourth act, the denouement of the screen 
scene, is as true today as it was in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. One of the few institutions in the world which 
have continued to exist unchanged from the year 1777 
to the present is the Church which uses the experience 
of centuries in directing the morals of its members. If 
the triangle is fashionable in modern society, it is out of 
fashion in ecclesiastical circles. It is not something to be 
spoken of lightly. It is not something to be laughingly 
cited. It is a serious danger. It undermines the home. 
It imperils the fulfilment of the solemn Sacrament. 
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Because Richard Brinsley Sheridan deals with eternal 
verities, because he deals properly with a problem of 
the ages, his play is a great play. He produced a master- 
piece of genius because, as the common phrase goes, he 
did something “not only for his own time, but for all 
time.” The lessons taught in “ Fhe School for Scandal” 
are lessons that need to be well conned and duly applied 
and iorcibly impressed. Not only for fine acting, not 
only for selecting good literature, not only for showing 
by contrast the weakness and inefficacy of our modern 
plays, but for recalling to the people things they need to 
have recalled to them today, should we thank the all-star 
cast that put such a fitting finish to the dramatic season 
on Broadway. 


Why Not Humility in the Schools? 


Mytes CoNNOLLY 

HE Saints and wise men have always said it: the 
source of all trouble is pride. It is pride that stifles 
sympathy and humor. It is pride that breeds arro- 
gance and contempt. Out of pride come envy and petti- 
ness and selfishness, false dignity and intolerance, greed 
and miserliness and all egotistical folly. The sin of sins 
is pride. The source of sin is pride. Or, if you are 
proud and disdain inferences to personal culpability, if 
you are proud and hold all men to be kings who can do 
no wrong, you may put it: the source of all trouble is 

pride, the vice of vices is pride. 

The thesis, then, is simple: the disturber of the world 
is pride. If education is ever to make the world better 
it will do so only by teaching men and the children of 
men to be humble. 

The disturber of the world is pride. He who accepts 
dawn as an obvious fact, or a rose, or human laughter, 
or a giraffe, overrates himself. He does not see that 
everything in the world is anomalous. He does not see 
that everything is a secret. Babies and spring, first snow 
and sonatas, are mysteries. The solution is only for him 
who is humble enough to get out of himself. Otherwise 
he invites cynicism and boredom, weariness and, eventu- 
ally, disgust. 

It is but a small part of the matter that, without humil- 
ity, life is not a succession of splendid surprises for a man, 
moving him to high exuberance and the freshness of new 
youth. But it is a serious thought that his pride has 
made him commit mental suicide. The proud man does 
not merely lose the thrill of enjoying each day from bath 
to bedtime. He does not merely miss each day as a birth- 
day sparkling with gifts. He does not merely dull his 
brains. In a true sense of the word, he tediously blows 
them out. He kills the world as effectually as if he had 
killed himself. 

This is bad enough. But many men, as some scientists, 
propagate their pride. Their slow suicide becomes homi- 
cide on a large scale. When science unravels new loveli- 
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ness in plants or geologic structures, or when science stirs 
us to the magnificence of the stars or the astonishing effi- 
ciency of the bee, science is humble and science is good. 
But when it sets out for the killing of loveliness and 
astonishment, when it professes or assumes that it is rap- 
idly on its way to know everything, when it insists that 
man’s adventure here is little more than combustion in a 
test tube, then science is proposing that facts are a suffi- 
cient explanation for themselves, then science is squint- 
eyed and in error, then science is proud. 

It is wrong to say that the world is no happier and no 
better because of Darwin. It is right to say that the world 
is unhappier and on’its way to be worse because of Dar- 
win. The pride following on the discovery of vast new 
knowledge has blinded the clear and broad vision necessary 
for the keen joy of life. But worse still, this pride has 
given youth a defense for error, a philosophy of selfish- 
ness. Mechanism has undermined ethics. A positive sanc- 
tion is the greatest assurance of good conduct. The “ fu- 
ture of the race” is too flimsy and too impersonal a stand- 
ard to urge youth to virtue. Banish definite rules and 
Divine sanction and ethics becomes merely a matter of 
temperament. And the environmental influences of tem- 
perament today are not good. The air is permeated with 
materialism. In a few generations heredity will be free 
to do its best—or its worst. And if you accept our simian 
pedigree as correct there is little doubt of what to expect. 

It is misleading, I know, to write in this manner about 
scientists. ° Most of them, of the older generation, are 
models in living. And almost all of them are honest. But 
facts have such a shining countenance that they are blinded 
from looking them in the face. 

The man who thinks that because he knows how the sky 
is blue he knows why the sky is blue is wrong because he 
is proud. The scientist who scoffs at metaphysics and is 
an out-and-out mechanist because he insists he must see, 
feel, touch, hear, and smell things, is wrong because he is 
proud. He sees only his nose, as someone has said, be- 
cause all he believes worth seeing is his nose. The mys- 
tery beyond his blinding nose he cannot discover. Nor 
the mystery behind it. 

The scientist who, prying into man’s anatomy, discovers 
only a developed mollusk or an overgrown amphibian, or 
whatever he sets out to discover, is proud. He does not 
see that the strange fact is not the stra: geness of man’s 
anatomy, but the fact that man should have an anatomy. 
He does not see that the most extraordinary thing of all is 
that there should be a man. The strange thing about 
germs is not that there should be many varieties of differ- 
ent whimsicalities but that there should be germs. The 
strange thing about universes whirling about universes is 
not the manner of their whirling or the method of their 
growth but that there should be universes. The strange 
thing about stars is not their beauty and magnitude and 
multitude but the fact that there are stars. And stranger 
still is the fact that a man on a dark night peers through a 
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glass to watch them. All ordinary facts are fantastic to 
the humble man. Even dandelions and house-flies are 
queer to him 

Commonplaces are sudden surprises, and strike him 
strangely as a blow. To him the technique of a pie or 
a painting, a pig or a poem, is not nearly so startling 
as the simple fact of the existence of these extraordinary 
creations. 

The point of all this is that in each man’s intimate, per- 
sonal, day-by-day existence pride is destructive of all good 
and happy living. And as individuals are happy and good, 
so is the multitude. 

Through pride the angels fell. Through pride Adam 
fell. Through pride every man who has fallen fell. Pride 
cometh before a fall. Indeed, without pride there would 
be no fall. Circumstances may conspire, it is true, for a 
man’s material ruin. But humility keeps the spirit un- 
harmed, buoyant, and serene. There are no grinding of 
teeth and bitter apostrophes of fate. The humble man is 
never outraged. He can face failure or success with 
equanimity. He knows that the only genuine adventure is 
the adventure of the spirit. Obedience is greater than 
might, and self-restraint more magnificent than wealth. 
The humble man can rid himself even of the terrible trou- 
ble of suffering. He can see himself so small that even 
his pain dwindles to a speck. And beside physical agony 
your other ills of disappointment and failure, smashed 
dreams and lost lives, are nigh nonenities. 

I do not argue here for obsequiousness. Only the real 
aristocrat can be humble. His worth is so altogether be- 
yond doubt that he does not have to impress others to 
assure himself. The snob knows he is an inferior sort of 
being and his snobbishness is an attempt at self-assurance 
and disguise. Servility is not a sign of humility, but of 
weakness. It is the Galahads who are the noblest knights. 

Some vanity is good. Vanity has a saving humor. It 
has an eye for the sacredness of human personality. It 
is little more than consciousness. If I had not been born 
there would have been no-world—for me. I am the center 
of the world. My consciousness is the peg about which 
the universe revolves. This is truth. This is my priv- 
ilege. And this is vanity. Vanity emphasizes that life 
is a personal adventure, and not a process of self-oblitera- 
tion for the Nirvana. Vanity may be self-regarding. But 
pride is selfish. 

Vanity saves gentleness from servility, and affection 
from abasement. Vanity vivifies fatherhood and mother- 
hood. Vanity vitalizes the nation and the home. The 
nationalist, if you wish, has vanity; the imperialist has 
pride. Vanity is the delicate pin-thrust that often helps 
men to be good. Vanity inspires love of workmanship 
and sometimes urges men to knighthood. Vanity is a 
pink-cheeked cherub. But pride is black. Pride is vicious. 
Pride is cruel and autocratic. And pride, like its off- 
spring envy, consumes its slaves. 


Pride is the world’s disturber. It eats the heart of 
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the individual and hence the heart of nations. It is pride 
that makes the powerful covetous. Pride is the germ 
of war. Pride, and her children, selfishness and envy, 
are the causes of economic unrest. It is a very black 
pride that would have a few in silks and many in rags. 
But it is as black a pride that would have genius and in- 
dustry the slaves of an arrogant mob. 

Pride is the world’s disturber. And the cure is educa- 
tion, education that will teach men and the children of men 
to be humble. Everybody has mentioned this, I suppose, 
from Lao-tse to Tolstoi, everybody who has at heart the 
vision of God or the welfare of man. And most every- 
body, I suppose, knows this. But knowledge that has 
not been realized is vain. 

Education in humility perhaps sounds utopian, but it is 
not so totally impracticable as one might think. I am aware 
that the poor pedagogue, with the whirl of new theories 
giving him vertigo, has troubles enough of his own. But 
I sometimes think that if the time spent in making chil- 
dren unsatisfactory substitutes for encyclopedias were 
spent in teaching humility that time would not be spent 
so much in vain. 

Humility can be taught in the school and in the home. 
At least it can be encouraged. It is a by-product of the 
instinct of curiosity. It is a companion of the primary 
emotion of wonder. It is a necessary corollary of man’s 
realization of his insignificance and might. Teach chil- 
dren to wonder. Or rather teach them not to lose their 
wonder. Teach them the error of accepting the miracu- 
lous variety and beauty of the world as commonplace, and 
teach them the error of accepting the commonplace as 
ordinary, expected, and dull. Teach them the righteous- 
ness of exuberance, or rather, again, do not stifle their 
natural exuberance. Teach them there is only one secret 
of wisdom and that is humility. Teach them that humility 
brings not only happy living but the sympathy that makes 
for neighborliness and kindliness and beauty, and the 
splendid self-forgetfulness that is the cajoler of humor, the 
advocate of high adventure, and the great inspirer of love. 

Teach them that the important thing in life is religion. 
And if you will not teach them religion in the schools, 
teach them at least that religion alone can give them the 
right point of view. Teach the youngster to look with 
great joy and the poet’s vision toward the glory of the 
stars. But teach him to say as another poet has said: 

It’s a pity you can’t hear me, 
Constellations far on high, 


I’ll be talking when I fear me, 
You'll have faded from the sky. 


My poor heart too warm and small is, 
And my soul too palely spent, 
But they’re vaster than your all is 
With its huge advertisement. 
I am not a pedagogue and so I dare not outline just 
what that school of humility would be like. I know that 
wisdom would come before knowledge. I know that the 
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labels of things would be secondary to the value of things. © 
I know that if evolution, for example, were taught, it 
would be taught as Fabre taught the lives of the spider and 
the bee. The ascent of man would be another Odyssey. 
The story of the heavens another Arabian Nights. 

And every child would be a new Alice in Wonderland. 
I suppose in that school there would be ideals other than 
those of men who rose from office boys to be steel barons 
and sugar kings. I imagine that the youngsters would hear 
of Schumann and Tintoretto. I imagine a new emphasis 
would be put on the lives of Leonidas and Lincoln. And 
I am quite sure that the children would not be allowed 
to forget not only that there was a St. Francis of Assisi, 
but also that there was a Christ. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in 
this department 


Is Divorce a Failure? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In an editorial printed in the issue of June 9, AmerRICcA asks 
the question, “Is Divorce a Failure?” and pleads for moral 
and religious training in the home and in the school to the end 
that the harmful consequences of divorce may be checked. 

It may be well to add a little plea that those who have the 
responsibility for this moral and religious training in the home 
and in the school look sharp to see the nature of the books 
those under their care are reading. There seems to be in the 
literary output of the day a calm assumption that divorce is a 
way out of difficulties. In much of the reading matter of today 
one comes upon the subtle suggestion or actual statement that 
divorce is not a failure, but a consummation devoutly to be wished. 
Love ever has been atid ever will be one of the fairest subjects 
for romance and poetry and realism and all literature, but the 
marriages portrayed in our modern novels are not things of 
love at all, or, if they appear to be so at first, waning love 
is depicted to make excuse for the coming divorce. Sometimes, 
in most unexpected places, you find divorce serenely counseled, 
or openly connived at. Things seem to have reached a point 
now where a novel is hardly thought to be a novel unless there 
is a divorce or two in it. The reason why these heroes or heroines 
of the modern novels clamor for divorce is often flatly alleged 
or else insinuated as the story develops, namely that another 
marriage may be attempted by one or both persons. 

It is all taken to be so obviously right, so much the best 
thing to be done, so clearly the only way to a solution of vexing 
problems, so perfectly natural, so natually perfect that one who 
is fed only on such meat comes to think that divorce and re- 
marriage are the spice of life. If the complaint is true that 
the rising generation is not a generation of thinkers, then will 
they think no further, and even Catholics may lapse to an attitude 
of tolerant indifference and verge to the precipice of approbation. 
I have heard Catholics praise unreserverdly a late novel, a best 
seller of a year or so ago and still popular, in which the upshot 
of the story is marriage and divorce and remarriage. The book 
was made into a play, and then the “ movies” had it. 

So tremendous are the advantages to be derived from reading 
that one is loath to hint at any least remark that would make 
for less reading. The suggestion made here is rather that the 
young be put upon their guard concerning the marriage- and 
problem-novels of our time, lest a surfeit of such poison without 
any antidote lead to wrong living and wrong thinking and novel- 
readers answer your question in the negative. 

Boston. 


T. 5. K 
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The Holy Father’s Letter on Peace 


N June 27, the eve of the fourth anniversary of the 

signing of the Treaty of Versailles, the Associated 
Press published the incomplete text of a letter from the 
Holy Father to his Secretary of State, Cardinal Gasparri. 
After briefly recounting the efforts of the Holy See to 
mitigate “ the present very serious sufferings ” in Europe, 
the Pontiff invites all rulers to consider the controversies 
which divide nation from nation “ in that Christian spirit 
which does not separate the exigencies of justice from 
those of social charity.” 

No nation is singled out by name, yet it is obvious that 
the chief among “ the various questions of serious import ” 
which the world today has in mind, are the reparations 
demanded by the Allies and the occupation of the Ruhr 
basin by France. The Pope admits freely that reparation 
is due when damage has been inflicted, and that creditors 
“ should have guarantees proportionate to the importance 
of their claims.” But he also promulgates the principle 
upon which the payment of reparation should be exacted. 
If the debtor can furnish a guarantee of good will, ac- 
ceptable to “impartial judgment,” then justice and 
charity as well as the best interests of the creditor him- 
self, demand that “ more should not be asked of the debtor 
than he can give without completely exhausting his own 
resources and productive power.” Otherwise, the Pontiff 
argues, “social disturbances” which might “mean the 
final ruin of Europe” may ensue, or, if they do not bring 
ruin, will remain as a continual incitement “to fresh con- 
flagrations.” Touching the question of occupations, the 
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Holy Father begs the nations to consider whether it be a 
guarantee necessary to the payment of reparations, “ to 
maintain territorial occupations, imposing grave sacrifices 
on the occupied countries.” 

The “impartial judgment” of men of good will, and 
of the world that is sick of intrigue and slaughter, will 
applaud the words of the Holy Father. Since the signing 
of the Treaty of Versailles, at least two wars have been 
fought, and the military establishments of Europe have 
been increased far beyond the limits set in 1913. In that 
year the armies of all Europe numbered, approximately, 
3,747,000 men. Today they number 4,355,000. But as 
modern Austria has, practically, no army, and as Ger- 
many, Hungary and Bulgaria have been required to re- 
duce their armies by about 700,000 men, the real increase 
since 1913 is 1,300,000. Nor has the naval disarmament 
plan, proposed by Secretary Hughes, met the favor hoped 
for it, and today England and France are vying for the 
supremacy in air-craft and submarines. Unless the 
nations can agree to confer openly and confer honestly, 
with a view of reaching conclusions based upon justice 
and charity instead of upon expediency and reasons of 
merely commercial importance, all Europe will again be a 
shambles before the expiration of a quarter of a century. 

Upon the conduct and present purposes of the Allies, 
the Holy Father passes no judgment. He admits without 
reservation that wherever damage has been inflicted, repa- 
ration should be made. But as Vicar of the Prince of 
Peace he lifts his voice to teach the world that even in 
the affairs of nations justice and charity must rule, and 
that treaties which disregard them prepare the way for 
new and bloodier conflicts. The profiteer, the politician. 
and the chauvinist will reject his words with scorn. ‘ We 
have no king but Caesar” is their cry, and even to that 
king are they disloyal. But all men of good will, all men 
of “impartial judgment,” will join the prayer of the Holy 
Father that the nations may be speedily confirmed in that 
peace which the world cannot give, but which God 
vouchsafes to all who walk before Him in justice and in 
brotherly love. 


The Steelworkers’ Rest 
ys demands are made upon our credulity when 
we are asked to felieve that the twelve-hour day in 
the steel industry is neither hurtful to family life nor phy- 
sically wearing upon the worker. As to the first claim, it 
is too absurd to discuss. But Judge Gary and his asso- 
ciates are, or were, strong in their assertion that the twelve- 
hour day is not especially fatiguing, since it is not con- 
tinuous. An article by a former steelworker, Mr. Charles 
R. Walker, was published in the American Labor Legisla- 
tion Review for June, confirms this assertion, but the con- 
firmation does not, on the whole, strengthen Judge Gary’s 
case. 
One operation in steel described by Mr. Walker is 
known as “ making back wall.” The process consists in 
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the workers marching in file past the door of the furnace, 
each worker hurling a shovel-full of dolomite across the 
flaming bottom to the back wall of the furnace. The door 
opens as each man goes by, and the temperature of the 
spot in which he momentarily stands is never less than 
180°. Asa result, writes Mr. Walker, every man, no mat- 
ter what his physique may be, is apt to be exhausted at 
the conclusion of “ making back wall,” and he “ usually 
takes half an hour to recuperate.” The second process, 
“ making front wall,” is not so exhausting, “but the ex- 
posure to heat and the risk of burns is considerable.” The 
next process, “ fixing the tap hole,” requires work of from 
forty minutes to one hour in a temperature of 110°. Open- 
ing the tap again requires only four or five minutes, but 
the work must be done in a temperature of 180°. “Fur- 
nace workers agree,” writes Mr. Walker, “ that opening a 
bad tap hole is the hardest work they have to endure.” 

Judge Gary then is technically correct in stating that 
the twelve-hour day is not continuous, but it would seem 
that the continuity is broken mainly because the workers 
are worn out. Perhaps the mouthpiece of the steel trust 
has some explanation of his assertion that work of this 
nature, persevered in day after day, is not physically 
injurious. 


The Law-Breaking Government 


HE English ships which sailed into New York with 

a quantity of alcoholic liquor on board have sailed 
away, not wiser, perhaps, but certainly much dryer. This 
liquor had been sealed by the British Government. It 
was not intended for consumption upon American soil or 
water. In fact, according to English law, it could not be 
dispensed except upon the high seas. Nevertheless, its 
very presence in the harbor was a violation of the Vol- 
stead law. Therefore when the American officers boarded 
the English ships, broke the seals, and carried the liquor 
to the mainland, where because of the contiguity of the 
domestic bootlegging stock it would be less alone, they 
did no more than enforce the Volstead law as it is in- 
terpreted by the Supreme Court. 

Up to this point, not even the most rabid brother among 
all the associates of the Anti-Saloon League could have 
found aught to criticize. Beyond this point the Govern- 
ment began to violate its own law. The vacillation, the 
indecision, the frequent telephone messages between the 
local and the Washington authorities on the morning of 
the seizure, may be passed over. With the exception of 
the Mason-Slidell incident, not since the War of 1812, 
have we gone over the side of a British ship with hostile 
intent. It is a deed to give even the boldest pause. But 
the same law which prescribed the seizure of liquor, pre- 
scribed the arrest of the captains and the confiscation of 
the ships. As need hardly by said, not an English captain 
was arrested. Not an English ship was confiscated. Why 
not? 

Custom, it may be presumed, permits an official to wink 
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at a violation of law, if an arrest will cause a greater dis- 
turbance of the public peace. But the Volstead law is not 
an ordinary law. It certainly is no winking matter. If 
we are to credit high officials, both of the Government 
and of the Anti-Saloon League, it is the most sacred of 
all our laws; perhaps the only law that is of much present 
importance. Surely, the first open violation of the recent 
decree of the Supreme Court called for summary action. 
The English ships should have been confiscated. We do 
not hesitate to confiscate Fords and similar flivvers creak- 
ing under unhallowed freights of whiskey and other 
demons. The English captains should have been arrested. 
We do not hesitate to arrest even chauffeurs, skidding 
across the border, if we can catch them. But there would 
have been no difficulty in catching the captains. British- 
like, they stood by their ships, each with his little note of 
protest held in a tarry hand to his salt-grimed bosom. 
“Don’t give up the ship” was their motto. 

And so the English ships have sailed away, and the 
captains all are as free as the spindriff that laces the waves 
of the wine-colored sea. Law, it would seem, is law, until 
a fist is raised, and then some clerk at Washington de- 
clares that it is not law. It is bad to be governed by men 
instead of by laws, but worse to be governed by men who 
dispense from law according to whim. If the Govern- 
ment fails to respect its own law, with what countenance 
can it jail a bootlegger ? 


“Rebuking” the Pennsylvania 

HE authority vested in the United States Railroad 
Labor Board is “ quasi-judicial.” It can summon 
witnesses, take testimony, and issue orders, but at this 
point its authority stops. It can do all that a court can 
do, except compel submission to its rulings. Under the 
transportation act, it was not the intention of Congress 
to create a court, but an investigating board, represent- 
ing the roads, the workers, and the public. It was thought 
that the board could conciliate capital and labor, and 
through the force of public opinion invest its decrees with 
a finality which properly belongs only to the decisions of 
regularly constituted courts. These expectations have 
been disappointed, and the fault does not seem to lie with 
the board which has generally acted with intelligence and 
fairness. The failure is due, more than to anything else, 

to the unwillingness of certain railroads to cooperate. 

In this opposition the Pennsylvania has been a notable 
sinner. On nearly every occasion, this railroad has 
chosen to overlook the social interests involved and to 
claim its strictly legal rights. Its attitude was that while 
it would yield to a court, it had no mind to yield to a 
board, and it could invariably find an excellent reason why 
its own plans were better than the plans suggested by 
the board. On June 27 the board shot the last arrow 
in its quiver by publicly rebuking the Pennsylvania, and 
declaring that its attitude was “ wholly indefensible.” In 
the particular case under review, the voting-methods pro- 
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posed by the Pennsylvania may possibly have been better 
than the methods definitely ordered by the board, but the 
board did not share the Pennsylvania’s opinion, nor did 
the Supreme Court of the United States. It is not neces- 
sary to follow the radicals in holding that the railroad 
‘defied ” the Supreme Court. It is sufficient to note that 
after the decision of the court, the Pennsylvania, taking 
advantage of a strictly legal technicality, was able to dis- 
regard the rulings of the board. 

During the warm days of June, commencement orators 
repeatedly rose up “to point with alarm and view with 
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abhorrence ” the possibility of further control of the rail- 
roads by the Government. It is true that the record of 
the Government in similar fields does not encourage the 
belief that it can operate the railroads with even passable 
success, but it is worth while to point out that unless our 
commencement orators can persuade the railroads to co- 
operate fairly with the board, a larger degree of Federal 
control is inevitable. The public is getting very tired of 
waiting for coal and food while railroads and unions and 
brotherhoods and “ quasi-judicial ” boards fight over rates 
and votes. 


Literature 


Leigh Hunt 

HE visionary in humanity, the fool of virtue” 

was Hazlitt’s memorable tribute to Leigh Hunt 
There is less truth than poetry in the compliment, how- 
ever, for Hunt lacked the ethical idealism that would war- 
rant the appellation. His true distinction is to be sought 
in his services to literature which he enlivened with the 
engaging products of his versatile pen. A facile poet who 
influenced Keats by the narrative romance of his “ Story 
of Rimini,” a familiar essayist who suffused with fancy 
the most common-place subjects, a miscellanist in whose 
hands journalism attained the dignity of literature, a viva- 
cious annalist who depicted the happenings and manners 
of historic London, he exercised throughout all his 
writings a compelling charm that entitles him to rank as 
a belles-lettrist among the lighter English classics. 

Leigh Hunt’s “ Autobiography” is one of the most 
vivid revelations of personality in literature. From his 
father, a shiftless clergyman who hailed from the Bar- 
bados, Hunt derived his Creole insouciance, and from his 
mother a Philadelphia Quaker, his abiding love of books 
and nature. He was born in England (whither his father, 
a royalist, had fled from Philadelphia at the time of 
the Revolution) in 1784, and he went to school at Christ 
Hospital. 

On leaving Christ Hospital he resided in a cottage at 
Hampstead, and frequented the political and artistic circles 
of the day. Then began that intimate acquaintance with 
Keats of which Mrs. Fields has written a charming memo- 
rial in “A Shelf of Old Books.” In 1812 he and his 
brother John were fined £500 and sentenced to two years 
imprisonment for lampooning the Prince Regent in their 
paper, the Examiner. This attack drew on him and his 
circle the malignant opposition of the Tory press, but 
secured him the friendship of Shelley and Lord Byron. 
In prison Hunt papered his walls with a trellis of roses, 
colored the ceiling with clouds and sky, surrounded him- 
self with flowers, busts and books, and blithely devoted his 
time to the study of the Parnaso Italiano, his voluminous 
collection of the Italian poets. 


.death, Hunt lived on into Victorian times, a picturesque 





The interest of Leigh Hunt’s further career lies largely 
in the record of the literary journals that he founded, 
the Indicator, Companion, Reflector and London Journal! 
In their pages he inculcates his religion of the heart, and 
brings his sunny gospel of meliorism home to his readers. 
He rediscovers the beauty resident in every day things, 
overlaid by the dust of use-and-wont and the gloss of 
custom. The themes of his causeries are manifold as 
are the moods and fancies of the writer. By turns his 
subject is a plea for charity, an outpouring of the hear: 
to a friend, a counsel on health, a description of Christ- 
mas or Mayday, spring and daisies, a criticism of some 
favorite actor or author, an impression of the weather, 
a chat over a book-stall, a peep at shop-windows, a fanci- 
ful reverie or a tale for the chimney-corner. He loves to 
retell some story with an olden charm: “ The Fair Re- 
venge,” “The Daughter of Hippocrates,” some incident 
from “ The Arabian Nights,” or some idyl from Theoc- 
ritus that appeals to his Arcadian fancy. In a vein of 
deeper sentiment he will pen an essay on the realities 
of the imagination, or on dreams on the border of poetry 
that may serve as “a dormitive to bed-ward.” The ex- 
cellence of these papers is marred however by frequent 
solecisms of style, and by a laxity of moral tone. His 
nature is altogether unspiritual, and he remains at kest 
the “ dulcet signor of philanthropy.” 

Once only did Hunt interrupt his residence in London, 
when in 1822 he visited Italy to help Byron and Shelley 
edit their radical journal, the Liberal. This project came 
to naught because of Shelley’s death by drowning and 
Hunt’s alienation from Byron. His Italian journey, how- 
ever, is responsible for the most graphic pages of his 
biography. The Mediterranean; Genoa, Pisa, its leaning 
tower and Campo Santo; Florence and the Vendue dé 
Medici, the fiori, donne, cicadae, olive-trees and cypresses 
of Italy are all sketched for us with his first delighted 
immediacy of impression. There are besides intimate 
portraits of Byron and Shelley unsurpassed even in the 
pages of Trelawny. Returning to England after Shelley’s 
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survival from a by-gone era. Tall, straight, slender, with 
dark eyes, olive complexion, silvered hair, this boy-man 
once the friend of Keats, Shelley, Lamb and Hazlitt be- 
came the beau-ideal of the literary dilettante to a new gen- 
eration. His personality is best exampled from the char- 
acters of Dickens—he was a compound of the airiness of 
Harold Skimpole, the improvidence ot Miccwber, and the 
conviviality of Dick Swiveller. He died on August 28, 
1859, and on his grave at Kensal Green Cemetery the 
words of his “ Abou Ben Adhem” are inscribed as an 
epitaph: “ Write me as one who loved his fellow men.” 

Leigh Hunt’s occasional essays have been collected in 
volumes, the titles of which “ have a perfume in the men- 
tion.” “A Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla,” “ Men, 
Women and Books,” “ Imagination and Fancy,” “ Wit 
and Humor,” etc. The first of these books, dealing with 
the legends and landscape of Sicily, is a florilegium of 
pastoral poetry. It is redolent of the shepherds, the 
nymphs, the bees, the thyme, the pines and the water- 
springs of the sunny Southland. The others reveal him 
the prince of miscellanists, a master of the province of 
literary bric-a-brac. He has a delectable way of treating 
the most casual objects, finding a thousand interesting 
things to say on hats, sticks, pocket-books, windows, 
coaches, pantomimes. He excels in depicting the gayest, 
happiest attitude of things, in registering an exquisite’s 
impressions of the pageantry of life. His is “a land 
of languid Maying,” when the countryside is at its best, 
and Kate Greenaway-children are abroad plucking flowers 
in the daisied meads. It is a land of rural loveliness, of 
cozy inns and portly hosts and jolly coachmen, of idyllic 
lovers and lasses such as are pictured for us in the illustra- 
tions of Hugh Thomson. 

Hunt, however, loves not so much the open road, as 
the cheer of the friendly town. His essays are brimful of 
the sights and sounds of London, its bustle, trades, occu- 
pations, shops, theaters, and coffee-houses. He views its 
shop-windows with eyes touched with the magic of child- 
ish wonder. He draws excellent genre pictures of city 
types, the old gentleman, the old lady, the butcher, the 
waiter, the washerwoman, the maid-servant. He gossips 
with a fine enjoying quality about the creature-comforts 
of life—tea-drinking or the pleasures of the fireside, and 
can describe with Attic taste the accessories of breakfast 
al fresco in the summer-time. 

In his books, “The Town” and “ The Old Court 
Suburb,” Leigh Hunt is an entertaining cicerone. He 
potters about the streets of the metropolis, and recalls 
the figures, and costumes, and manners and morals of 
a past that has vanished. All the vivid changeful life of 
the times from the days of Henry VIII to those of 
George III, glows and pulsates again in his colorful pages. 
His account of the monarchs of the courts of Fleet Street 
and the Strand, of the actors and actresses of Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden, is written with unfailing verve 
and animation. His sketches of manners at the theaters 
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of the Restoration, and of the fashions in dress of the 
lords and ladies who once frivoled in Kensington Gardens 
is captivating in the extreme. In this blend of letters, 
history and topography, “ Antiquity hung around with 
apple-blossoms and rose-leaves,” the jocund, mundane art 
of Hunt appears touched to its finest issues. 

As a critic Leigh Hunt is frankly esthetic in prac- 
tise. He savors the classics of literature on the most 
delicate of literary palates. His taste is singularly cath- 
olic, but he merely stresses the felicities of his favorite 
poets: Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Shelley, 
Coleridge, Keats, content if he can impart his own evi- 
dent relish of their beauties. He has a penchant for 
writers like Petrarch and Boccacio; for the moral sub- 
lime of Dante he has no appreciation. He has written 
an admirable story version of the Divina Commedia, but 
his commentary on the poem is unusually gauche and dis- 
appointing. In fine, he reminds one irresistibly of the 
humming-bird flirting with a flash of tropical plumage 
through the gardens of literature, rifling their flowers for 
his pabulum F. Moyninan. 


REVIEWS 


My Life and My Work. By Henry Forp in Collaboration with 
Samuel Crowther. New York: Doubleday, Page and Co. $3.50. 

In the prehistoric era before the great World War changed the 
usual order of general affairs it was proper to point to Dick 
Whittington and his cat as the model for the youth aspiring to 
“get there.” “My Life and Work” opens up a new vista for the 
boy who dreams he would like to duplicate the career of “the rich- 
est man in the world and the most talked-of American.” Mr. Ford 
is not the sole author; he had the collaboration of Samuel 
Crowther, but there are no lines demarking the proper credit for 
each. Though approval cannot be accorded to all that Mr. Ford 
says and does, there is no reason why praise should not be given to 
the astounding material success that the volume outlines. There 
should also be recognition of the factor that leavened the text with 
such now badly needed admonitions as “the employer can gain 
nothing by looking over the employees and asking himself, “ How 
little can I get them to take?’”’ and “A reasonable profit is right, 
but not too much;” and “I have no patience with professional 
charity or with any sort of commercialized humanitarianism.” 
Other lessons than the method of developing a colossal fortune can 
be drawn from “ My Life and Work.” T. F. M. 





Norwegian Towns and Peoples. By Rosert Meni. New 
York: Robert M. McBride & Co. $1.50. 

Planning a Trip Abroad. By Epwarp Huncerrorp. New 
York: Robert M. McBride & Co. $1.00. 

“Norwegian Towns and Peoples” is a cleverly wrtiten little 
book that the reviewer imagines would be far more interesting 
after a trip through Norway. It would stimulate and refresh the 
memory of pleasant trips and tours and recall to mind the quaint 
customs and costumes of the people, and revive impressive pic- 
tures of magnificent scenery enjoyed. The attractions depicted 
in this book would scarcely induce the ordinary tourist to think 
of changing his arranged itinerary, but to the traveler who is look- 
ing for a quiet, peaceful, restful trip through scenic grandeur, 
and who is searching for lingering customs and dress of a fast 
disappearing age, Norway, according to Mr. Medill, offers ex- 
ceptional opportunities. 








Edward Hungerford’s book, “ Planning a Trip Abroad,” is a 
very valuable little volume, filled with practical instructions and 
hints most helpful to present day tourists. It is by no means 
so detailed as Baedeker’s “ Guides,” but on account of still exist- 
ing “after-the-war” conditions, its directions and suggestions 
will be found to be of extreme value and will aid in overcoming 
the annoying restrictions that constantly irritate and obstruct 


the average tourist’s progress. M. J. S. 





England After the War. By Cuartes F. G. MasTeRMAN. New 
York: Harcourt Brace Company. 

Whither France? Whither Europe? 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

The Riddle of the Rhine. By Vicror Lerepure. 
E. P. Dutton Company. $2.00. 

These three books deal with after-war problems. The first 
gives a very honest portrait of present day England. Masterman 
does not mince matters in telling of modern conditions in the land 
he loves. He does not suggest remedies. He goes in for diagnosis 
of health and disease. The middle class, the laborite, the profiteer, 
the patriot are all described as part of a society that the author 
believes is gradually stabilizing. The book is worth reading. 

Joseph Caillaux endeavors to survey world conditions as well 
as the conditions prevalent in his own country. His thesis is 
that capitalism has been a method of progress whose future is 
uncertain. It is not responsible for present world unrest. The 
responsibility lies with industrial disorganization which is due 
to lack of scientific discipline. Human progress is blocked by the 
nationalistic captains of industry, and by a neglect of the “ reli- 
gious and philosophic factors which act as moral brakes.” The 
doctrines of 1789 and 1848 are to be the salvation of the world. 
They make democracy as Caillaux understands it, and democracy 
is his gospel. His analysis of world conditions is fair, his remedy 
pitiably weak. 

Victor Lefebure writes a very good treatise on chemical war- 
fare. His fear is that a nation given to the manufacture of 
chemical products in peace times has a formidable military weapon 
always at hand. For those interested in military affairs his book 
will have an appeal. He is fearful of German industrial develop- 
ment but of course the German situation has changed with the 
Ruhr occupation. Marshal Foch writes a brief preface and Field 
Marshal Wilson an introduction. G. C. T. 


By JosepH CAaILLAux, 


New York. 


Religion and the Study of Literature. By Brorner Leo. New 
York: Schwartz, Kirwin and Fauss. $1.25. 

In his chapter on “ Religion and Vital Appreciation,” the author 
tells us that “the two root statements of this chapter—that the 
vital aspect in literature is its fundamental aspect and that the 
religious aspect in life is its fundamental aspect—suggest the root 
principles governing the making of books, the teaching of books 
and the appreciation of books.” They have undoubtedly sug- 
gested the principles governing the making of this book; and 
jrother Leo is to be congratulated on having done a good work 
and on having done it well. In his plea for the correlation of 
religion and literature he is not content with stressing the im- 
portance of his message; he is practical, and shows that the two 
“ subjects”’ can be taught so interestingly and so effectively that 
the pupils will easily see how “literature interprets life, and how 
religion illumines, explains and vivifies life.” In the early chapters 
he lays down principles that flow from the meaning and purpose 
of religion and of literature, and establishes their interdependence. 
Those who are familiar with Brother Leo’s style will not have 
to be assured that these introductory chapters, thoughtful as 
they are, do not make dull reading. The studies that follow 
illustrate by examples all that has preceded. Illustrations are 
drawn from poetry, the drama, the novel, the short story and 
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the essay. Nowhere perhaps is Brother Leo more convincing 
than when he speaks of “Religion and Prose Fiction.” All 
that he says comes from the heart and goes to the heart. Great 
fiction, we knew, is impossible unless it touches some one or 
other religious chord; but after reading Brother Leo’s essay that 
conviction is deeper and more reasoned. ‘“ The Perfect Short 
Story” is none other than the parable of the prodigal son. 
Suggestiveness, that direct or even subtle appeal to the imagina- 
tion which is the inevitable characteristic of lasting literature, is 
here seen in all the exquisiteness of its full-blown perfection. 
The reviewer has no hesitation in recommending this book most 
unreservedly to all teachers of literature. He is convinced that 
if the principles and suggestions set forth in this manual, if it 
may be so called, are applied to the study and teaching of litera- 
ture, the students will have reason to feel in the years to come 
that they were the better intellectually and morally for having 
come in contact with a teacher who really saw life steadily and 
saw it whole. XA. & © 





Historia de la Iglesia en Mexico. Martino Cuevas, S.J. 
Vol. II. 1548-1600. Tlalpam, D. F. Mexico: Patricio Sanz. 

This second volume of the history of the Catholic Church in 
Mexico, by the distinguished historian, Father Martin Cuevas, 
S.J., in every way measures up to the standard of the first 
volume reviewed some time ago in America. Father Cuevas him- 
self admits that in dramatic achievement, in picturesqueness and 
color, the events recorded in the present section of his work do 
not compare with those of the romantic period of the Conquest 
and of the years that immediately followed. But the readers of 
his scholarly history will find in the present pages the same gifts 
which distinguished the earlier volumes, scrupulous adherence to 
the highest standards of criticism, thorough research into the 
archives of the past, an impartial presentation of the facts. In 
some respects, Father Cuevas reminds the reader of his brother 
Jesuit historian, Father Antonio Astrain, whose monumental 
history of the Spanish Assistency of the Society of Jesus marked 
a step forward in historical procedure and methods. 

For the Mexican historian to whom we owe these pages, the 
history of the Church in Mexico is the history of its energies 
and activities among the people of Mexico, the native Aztecs and 
the men and women of Spanish blood. In his volume we see 
the Church at work among all classes of people, in its Bishops 
and priests; in its Councils, in its relations with the State. Father 
Cuevas then reviews the regenerative and reconstructive forces 
which the Church set in motion, and finally gives a rapid, but 
enlightening and eloquent survey of the splendid fruits brought 
forth by the Mexican Church. He does not hide or minimize 
the scandals that took place, both among people and clergy, but 
he makes it clear that in spite of the occasional weakness of its 
ministers, the Catholic Church wrought a work for civilization 
and humanity in Mexico for which Mexican revolutionaries and 
their anti-Catholic sympathizers both in Mexico and the United 
States have ill repaid her. His graphic and solidly documented 
account of the religious, educational and social benefits conferred 
on Mexico by the Catholic Church forms an eloquent refutation 
of the calumnies so often heard that the Catholic Church made 
slaves of the Indians and tried to keep them in intellectual bond- 
age. The very contrary is amply and irrefutably proved by the 
Jesuit historian. The splendid chapters which he has written on 
the “ Missions of the North,” on the formation of the Christian 
family among the natives as well as the Spanish element, on the 
higher intellectual movement among all the classes of the people, 
on the foundation of the Royal University of Mexico in 1551, 
which in 1596 became by Papal Bull the Pontifical University of 
Mexico fully 40 years before Harvard College was thought of, 
would of themselves, apart from the setting in which they are 
found, form valuable contributions to history. The volume closes 
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ican Saint who was killed in the Philippines for the faith, Philip 
of Jesus. Every reader of the work of Father Cuevas will sin- 
cerely hope that he will have full opportunity and time to bring 
it to a successful close. Copious and quaint reproductions of 
Mexican prints and pictures adorn the volume. & G. 2B. 





Edited with an Introduction on Folk- 
Illustrated. New 


Carolina Folk-Plays. 
Play Making. By Frepertck H. Kocn. 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 9.75. 

For some years past in the shallows and backwaters of the 
dramatic torrent there has been going on a steady accumulation 
of ideas in connection with a communal drama. The movement 
is largely in the hands of amateurs, and les matiéres premiéres 
are certain types of American “folk,” particularly that under- 
class of people scattered, for the most part, throughout the vast 
and romantic regions of the South and West, dwelling far amain 
from the course of public interest, safe from the sacrificial fires 
of the commercial Moloch, one group differing from another ac- 
cording to locality and the character of the original stock, with 
their own traditions, their own religion, their own law, and al- 
most their own language. Following the lead of the Dakota 
playmakers who have experimented upon the “folk” of the 
North Dakota prairies, the Carolina playmakers have explored 


~~ the bleak lowlands, swamp-country, and mountains of North Caro- 


lina, and in the volume before us they present some of their 
results, five folk-plays of the one-act variety with a personnel of 
low-white farmers, moonshiners, Croatans, and Nags Head 
fishermen. As studies of folk-life these plays hardly deserve to be 
classed in the first rank. The authors have not yet attained that 
thorough acquaintance with their subject-matter which has en- 
abled Irish and Russian dramatists to inaugurate an epoch, 
and which is certainly necessary for any complete analytical treat- 
ment of the conciousness of the “folk.” But if these young play- 
makers have fallen far short of great realism, they have on the 
other hand, skilfully combined striking incidents, sharp climaxes, 
effective outcomes, and general plot economy to give us good 
one-act plays. “When Witches Ride,” by Elizabeth Lay, is 
clever enough. We cannot escape the dramatic terror of the 
scene, when out of the flaring and thundering caverns of a 
tempestuous night Phoebe, a country-side witch, stalks into a 
crossroads store and surprises three childishly superstitious men 
over their querulous cups. Effective, too, is the pathos of “The 
Last of the Lowries,” by Paul Greene, another good play, per- 
haps, the best in the book. This play is certainly an imitation of 
Synge’s masterpiece, “ Riders to the Sea,” as the editor suggests 
in a note. Skilful local touches here and there, however, serve 
to demarcate it from its Irish original, such, for instance, as the 
hooting of the owl and the indeterminable noises of the swamp 
which steal through the window as the old Croatan mother bids 
the last of her outlaw sons farewell. H. R. M. 





A Book of British and American Verse. Edited by Henry 
Van Dyke, assisted by Harpin Craic, Ph.D., and Asa Don 
Dickinson. New York: Doubleday, Page and Company. 

A story told by an olden Jesuit relates three surprises to be 
had by one upon entering Heaven. The handy anthology under 
review evokes similar surprises. The book has for added title 
“Little Masterpieces of Poetry” and the first surprise is that 
there are so many of them, the second that there are so many 
that we thought would be here and are not here, and the third 
that so many we thought would not be here are here. It may be 
that Edgar Lee Masters is writing masterpieces, at least two of 
his effusions are in this collection, but the canon that decided them 
has left us wondering over Lionel Johnson, Father Tabb, Aline 
Kilmer, William Alexander Percy. But the book is too good 
for regrets. Ralph Hodgson is here and Eve “ with a berry half- 
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with an interesting account of the life and martyrdom of a Mex- way to her lips,” and there is Yeats with the Fiddler of Dooney 


to make you “dance like a wave of the sea.” For the editors 
have included the work of living poets, “here a star, and there 
a star” and meticulously kept “one breath of perfect song” 
caught from each age of the past, so that the volume comes 
“ wearing the centuries like a baldric slung” and the effect is by no 
means disappointing. Read but carefully this precious heritage 
of English poetry and “wonder not that youth remains.” The 
six parts into which the book is divided replies to your petulant 
“T want a lyre with other strings.” “ Full many a glorious morn- 
ing” can you spend with “ archangels, heroes, rascals yet unhung ” ; 
or “to answering ardors fanned” consecrate “a night of memories 
and sighs” “while on earth a thousand discords ring” to “ the 
freshness of the early world,” “tender as dawn’s first hill-fire,” 
and so “fold within the wet wings of thy dove.” Further 
journeys in these “realms of gold” bring to your ears, “the 
ground-whirl of the perished leaves of hope,” for, “’tis a gentle 
luxury to weep.” Here you find that “Love is its own great 
loveliness alway” and “stakes with a smile the world against 
thy heart.” First we glanced through the book and took stock 
of our treasure, then we read it through “in linked sweetness 
long drawn out” conscientiously reading every poem in order, 
to find ourselves humming at the end: 
God wove a web of loveliness, 
Of clouds and stars and birds, 
But made not anything at all 
So beautiful as words. 

May manifold blessings light full upon the heads of those, 
all and sundry, who made this boon to the world. “They have 
bodied eternity,” for the book “clothes the world immortally,” 
and “opens a door in Heaven” to keep “yet fragrant the 
shadowy way for me” with “intimations of immortality.” This 


anthology is the anthologists’ recompense for making them. 
Cc. L. B. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


A Patron of Letters. —Lovers, admirers, friends or just ac- 
quaintances of the late Father Matthew Russell will find agree- 
able reading in the pages of the Jrish Monthly for June, wherein 
Father Michael Earls, S.J., discourses pleasingly over “ A Memory 
of Father Matthew Russell.” Father Russell’s unstudied pose 
of literary meutor is kindly commented upon and some of his 
characteristic notes are quoted. The same number of the /rish 
Monthly contains an entertaining paper signed Z. Z. Z. “ Rambling 
Reminiscences of a Convert.” 





Catholic Doctrines.—“ Doctrinal Discourses” (The Dominican 
Sisters, Tacoma, Washington), by the Rev. A. M. Skelly, O.P., is 
the fourth volume of the series, covering the ecclesiastical year 
from the fourth to the twelfth Sunday after Pentecost. The five 
sermons on Catholic education are particularly good. Discourses 
of this kind are much needed if our people are to recognize the 
fact that to send their children to a Catholic school is among 
their most sacred obligations——J. M. Lelen in “ The Agony of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ” (O’Donovan, $0.25), has given us a de- 
votional treatise on “ The Heart of His Passion and the Passion 
of His Heart.” He enters into the mysteries of that shadowed 
agony of Olivet and tries to read therein the inmost sentiments 
of the Victim of the world as He trod the wine press alone. The 
pamphlet provides excellent matter for meditation on this part of 
our Lord’s Passion. 





Varia.—Carl Van Doren in “The Roving Critic” (Knopf, 
$2.50), has published a series of very interesting essays. Many 
of his critical principles are good, some are open to question. 
People who read this volume will be interested in Van Doren’s 
“Fourth Dimension in Criticism.” To the good, the true and 
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the beautiful the author adds life as a literary quality. “The 
measure of the creator is the amount of life he puts into his 
work. The measure of the critic is the amount of life he finds 
there.” The writer handles all sorts of topics in his volume.—— 
“The Manuel Rosenberg Course in Newspaper Art” (Stewart 
Kidd, $5.00), by Manuel Rosenberg of the Cincinnati Post, indi- 
cates how the ambitious artist can profit by the unique oppor- 
tunities the daily newspaper offers, for the cartoonist and other 
members of the art staff. The practical lessons drawn from ten 
years’ training in newspaper work cover every kind of picture the 
artist might be called on to make. 





Our Country's Problems.—“ The Neighborhood in Nation Build- 
ing” (Houghton, Mifflin, $3.00), is a collection of essays and 
addresses, most of which have appeared in print for “ special and 
limited circulation,” by Robert A. Wood. On the whole the 
volume is disappointing. The connection between some of the 
essays is not clear, and others bear only remotely upon either 
neighborhood or nation———“ American Problems” (Ginn, $1.75), 
by Frances Morehouse and Sybil Fleming Graham is a text book 
in social progress written for high school students in the final 
year of their course. Its object is to make well informed and 
valuable citizens of young men and women. The “ problems” 
dealt with in this book have to do with the social life of our 
country. Anthropology, sociology, economics, history and 
political science are treated here to explain the institutions which 
affect our lives and to make clear the problems that demand solu- 
tion. This book gives evidence of a great amount of hard, 
scholarly work animated by high motives. The “ Search-Ques- 
tions and Problems” at the end of the chapters are especially 
commendable. 





Juveniles.—“ The Story of Peter Pan for Little People” (Mac- 
millan), is a simplified form of Daniel O’Connor’s story of Sir 
J. M. Barrie’s fairy play. Quaint drawings visualize the story for 
little readers who will love the children and fairy folk and hate 
the nasty pirate——-“ The Star People” and “The Sky Movies” 
(Macmillan, $1.50 each), by Gaylord Johnson, are two books that 
will be welcomed by young and old, for no longer need parents and 
guardians worry over how they are going to keep the children quiet 
between supper and bed-time. Easy, interesting lessons in astron- 
omy which will instruct the teacher and pupils are contained in 
these books.“ Apparatus Work for Boys and Girls” (McVey, 
$2.25), by Leopold F. Zwarg, gives a graded course of physical in- 
structions which is well worth recommending, for they are simple 
and well graded. We especially commend the book for its illustra- 
tions and index..——“ When the Camp Fire Burns” (Little, Brown, 
$1.50), by John Hubert Cornyn, is a collection of twelve fascinating 
tales from the Indian mythology, told with all the simple dignity of 
our Red Men. Folk lore, if well told, is always interesting to young 
and old, and this is especially true of our American Indian folk 
lore.———“ Scott Burton Logger” (Appleton, $1.75), by Edward 
G. Cheyney, is a well-told story of sustaining interest, even though 
the plot is built up along the conventional lines of other boys’ 
books.———“ Captain Pluck” (Doran, $1.50), by Isla May Mullins, 
is a Minister’s son who, after trying his hand at various avoca- 
tions, finally gets the light at a revival meeting to follow in the 
footsteps of his father. There is nothing very noteworthy about 
the book. “The Jolly Tinker” (Appleton, $1.00), by Frank 
M. Rich, consists of a series of easy mechanical devices made out 
of such material as tin cans, hence the name. A few more details 
on soldering would have rendered the book more practical. 








Singing to the Heart.—Epics have their time and place; lofty 
lyrics claim for their passion our own impassioned hours. But 
almost any time is time for a song. Not heavy with erudition, 
but musical with the clear authenticities of a poetry all their 
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own, singing the simple things of home and boys and girls and 
mother, the poems of Douglas Malloch, “Come On Home” 
(Doran, $2.00), merit admiration, praise and love. They break 
our lips to smiling or tear at our heartstrings. ‘“ Long Pants,” 
“Just Dad,” “The Boy on First,” “Come Along, You Spring,” 
“ His Awkward Way,” “The Second Fiddle,” “ Something Fool- 
ish” may not win one tiniest niche in the anthology of a university 
professor, but will surely be found in the golden treasury of a: 
people’s heart. It is no disparagement to the rest of the verses 
in the book if we take for quotation some lines from “ His 
Heritage ” ; 
My son, you'll soon be leaving, 
As youngsters often do; 
Your mother will be grieving, 
Your Dad will miss you, too. 
You'll never find a fonder 
Or better home than here, 
But youngsters like to wander 
The springtime of the year. 
Temptation will surround you 
To lead you into wrong; 
But, from the way I’ve found you, 
I know you'll get along. 
I know, somehow or other, 
Because you always had 
A whole lot of your mother, 
And a little of your Dad. 


Fiction.—* Career’’ (Century, $1.90), by Dorothy Kennard, is 
a morally unhealthy story about a young diplomat in the service 
of the British embassy at Constantinople. 

“Lanty Hanlon” (Harper, $1.90), by Patrick MacGill, is the 
tale of an Irishman who has a number of good qualities; but 
these are rendered futile by a streak of dishonesty and a passion 
for strong drink. A- reader would obtain from this book a poor 
opinion of the Irish people and their _habits.. The only really at- 
tractive character is Neddy Mac Monagle, who is brought in as 
the narrator of the tale. 

“How George Edwards ‘ Scrapped’ Religion” (Stratford), by 
the Rev. Simon FitzSimons, is a novel with a purpose, that pur- 
pose being to show that the arguments used by “science” in its 
attacks on religion rest upon a foundation weaker than sand. 
George Edwards, like many young men, was blinded by glittering 
generalities; but a keen sense of logic and the true scientific 
spirit soon convinced him that he was following wandering fires. 
Science vanquished “ science.” 

“Men Like Gods” (Macmillan, $2.00), by H. G. Wells, seems 
to be some sort of a tract for Socialism, though the whole is in 
story form. The “men” themselves are dwellers on another planet, 
transfer thought by means other than speech, do not believe in 
marriage, repudiate the Divinity of Christ, have State-owned chil- 
dren, are scantily clad, if at all, and are scientific to the last point 
of science and beyond. Mr. Wells’ powers of imagination and 
gifts of style do at times endue his theories with a force not in- 
trinsically theirs. The book offends faith and morals. 

“King Tut-Ankh-Amen” (Page), by Archie Bell, weaves a 
tragic love plot about the person of the Egyptian monarch, whose 
tomb and treasures have of late caused so much comment in the 
public press. It is a book that will interest those who love the 
archaic. 

“Pay Gravel” (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.00), by Hugh Pendexter, 
is a healthy tale about the gold-diggings in the Black Hills, the 
climax of which is an attack on the treasure coach by road agents 
who turn out to be prominent members of the community. The 
book is interesting, in spite of the well-worked subject. 

“The Mystery Road” (Little, Brown, $2.00), by E. Phillips 
Oppenheim, is a rather unhealthy book with Monte Carlo as the 
back ground. The plot and style are altogether forced as if the 
author were striving, and striving in vain, to strike some original 
note in the old fashioned love story. 
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Education 


“The Science of Education ” 
HE field of education, as a department of knowledge, 
has grown in recent years to proportions which 
were not even dreamt of two generations ago. Pedagogy 
has not only been raised to the dignity of a university 
subject, but it has developed into a department of the 
first rank and it has been closely related with a number 
of kindred sciences; it has put forth an enormous amount 
of literature, it has its own statistics, its own laboratories, 
its own libraries, and it commands a host of experts who 
have brought to a high degree of perfection the machinery 
for the instruction of the young. 

Along with this new, scientific treatment of education, 
there has developed an unprecedented emphasis on knowl- 
edge in the schools and a spirit of superciliousness, if not 
of contempt, for the ways and means of the past. 
Knowledge is power,” “ ing 


a) 


to know is to be free,” “a 
scientific age needs a new education, fashioned to its own 
image and likeness,” have become the educational sib- 
boleths of the day. Man’s material environment has 
been flooded with light; man has been taught to cast off 
the trammels of tradition, to become his own master 
through knowledge, to appraise things and actions not in 
the light of their spiritual value but by their immediate 
usefulness to himself. This bold challenge, in the name 
of science, to the wisdom of the past has received a 
timely and most fitting answer in Willmann’s “ Science 
of Education,” which of late has been made accessible 
to the English-speaking public by the splendid translation 
of the Rev. Felix M. Kirsch. 

Let it be:said at once that Willmann is no blind wor- 
shiper of the past. He does not try to belittle the 
achievements of modern educationists, nor does he close 
his eyes to the social and economic changes which have 
taken place in the last hundred years, but he believes, 
and shows us in a most convincing manner, that the 
principles which have stood the test of past ages are 
as sound to-day as they were 2,000 years ago. From 
the very start and all through his investigation the author 
lays stress on the two-fold aspect, individual and social, 
of the educative process. Neither should be emphasized 
at the expense of the other, as it has too often been the 
case in educational theory and practise. Thus the “ Re- 
public ” of Plato, reflecting no doubt Spartan educational 
practise and the reaction of Athenian conservatism 
against the individualism of the Sophists, goes to the 
extreme of suppressing individuality for the benefit of 
the State, and we can see the same Socialistic conception 
at work to-day in the tendency towards complete State 
monopoly of the schools. On the other hand, in the 
humanism of the sixteenth century and the theories of 
the enlightenment, run wild in Rousseau’s “ Emile,” we 
have a modern counterpart of the individualism of the 
Sophists of old. We cannot, except through a miscon- 
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ception of education, separate the two aspects of the 
problem. 

In order fully to grasp the scope of education as a science, 
it is mecessary to combine the individual and the social views, 
for only in this way can we realize the richness and depth of 
the personal relation without losing sight of the various social 
and historical interrelations. 


It was Herbart who laid the foundation of the 
modern science of education. He was the first of modern 
educationists to realize fully the close relation between 
psychology and ethics on the one hand and pedagogy 
on the other, and to treat the latter in a scientific manner. 
The great shortcoming of his pedagogy, aside from 
serious psychological and metaphysical errors, is that it 
considers education only from the standpoint of the 
schoolroom, of the relation between teacher and pupil. 
It fails to take cognizance of the social agencies and 
forces which no less than the school contribute in shaping 
the character of each new generation. If psychology and 
ethics have first claim on the attention of the educator 
they should not monopolize it. The social sciences, chief 
among them history, and to some extent even the natural 
sciences, can throw much light on the problem of educa- 
tion; only when appealing to these sciences, pedagogy 
should be careful to distinguish between fact and fancy, 
between the proved conclusions of scientific research and 
what is mere guess-work. But in trying to reconcile the 
opposite claims of individual and society 


the deep yet simple wisdom of Christianity is our safest guide. 

The Church has ever considered the simile of the living 
body as of basic significance for her own teaching, and no 
mechanistic or individualistic system of philosophy has ever made 
her doubt of her own organic character. But, though intent on 
incorporating the individual with her mystical body, the Church 
never denied the absolute value of the individual soul, but has 
ever regarded, next to God’s glory the care for the individual 
as the chief function of her divine mission among men. 


Educational theorists have been at pains to determine 
the aim of education. For some that aim is best expressed 
by the term culture, for others citizenship, for others 
still, knowledge; in recent years, complete living, effi- 
ciency, adjustment to environment, have been much 
spoken of. All these aims, praiseworthy in themselves 
though they may be, fall short of man’s immortal destiny. 
Faith it is, not science, which determines the true aim 
of education. With faith as a guide 
there will be little danger lest his (man’s) striving for moral 
perfection result in self-justification and pride in virtue attained ; 
neither will the tendency to refinement lead to self-gratification 
and playing with cultural values; the disciplinary value of truth 
will be fully realized, for the doctrines of faith will be the center 
of all knowledge, and this center being removed from the errors 
and follies of man, will teach the wholesome lesson that God, 
and not man, is the measure of all things. 


Education has a subject matter or content in which 
are reflected more or less faithfully the beliefs, ideals, 
tendencies and needs of the nation and time. Thus, the 
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Greek poetical disposition and love of beauty are evi- 
denced in the importance which was attached to music 
in the Greek schools; the classical trend of Renaissance- 
thought has its counterpart in the strongly linguistic con- 
tent of sixteenth-century education, and the industrial 
age in which we live is undoubtedly partly responsible 
for the wealth of scientific information which has been 
crowded into the modern course of studies. But the 
materials which are used by education are not all of the 
same importance. Some, like geography, are only acces- 
sory; their educational value is relatively small and they 
were introduced into the schools at a comparatively recent 
date. Other materials, on the other hand, because of 
their great intrinsic value, are essential parts of educa- 
tion; they have formed from the earliest time the chief 
element in the course of study and they should receive the 
chief attention of the pupil. First and foremost among 
these fundamentals is religion. Any system of education 
from which it is excluded is perforce incomplete and one- 
sided. It does violence to man’s nature which is essen- 
tially religious and it fails to teach man the first and 
most sacred of his duties, that of acknowledging his 
dependence upon his Creator and Lord, of knowing Him 
from the manifestation of His works and the revelation 
of His word, of loving Him and doing His will. Religion 
is the true and only foundation of morality. 

But religious instruction has other values. No subject, 
not even the whole range of the sciences, is richer in 
wholesome food for thought than the Christian religion. 
The Sacred Scriptures abound in literary beauty of every 
kind. A more touching, more interesting story than that 
of Ruth is still to be written. The odes of Pindar and 
the modern lyrics pale before the majecty of the Psalms. 
And what is the Iliad or the Odyssey in comparison with 
the Hebrew epic or the public life of Christ; what is 
the Greek tragedy or the modern drama in comparison 
with the Passion of the Lord? Greece and Rome were 
justly proud of their national heroes and rightly held 
them up as models of patriotism before the young gen- 
eration. But their number and greatness fall into insig- 
nificance before the innumerable host of the heroes of 
Faith, the benefactors of mankind, the exemplars of every 
virtue to be prized among civilized nations. History has 
no greater subject than the Christian Church. She is the 
connecting link between antiquity and modern times; she 
sheltered civilization in her temples and her cloisters 
when civilization was threatened with total destruction ; 
her influence at once deep and beneficent has been felt 
in every field of human endeavor; she is centuries old 
and yet as young and full of vigor as though she had been 
founded yesterday. 

Education employs agencies and it has a process which 
should be determined by considering the subject matter 
of instruction, the goal that is to be reached, the pupil’s 
own nature and particular environment. Out of the mass 
of beliefs, traditions, literature, art and science which 








form the content of human life, those elements must be 
selected which are best fitted for educative purposes; 
they must be arranged, correlated and presented in such 
a way that they will be thoroughly assimilated by the 
pupil and promote his intellectual, moral and religious 
well being. The school has ever been an important 
agency for education in the past and it bids fair to 
become even more so in the future, but it is not the 
only educational agency, nor even perhaps the most im- 
portant one. Family life, Church, trade, profession, social 
intercourse, travel, newspapers, theaters, political and 
social institutions, all, either consciously or unconsciously 
contribute their share in the making of the man or woman 
of tomorrow. 

History, ideals and aims, content and values, process 
and agencies, every aspect of the subject is taken up by 
Willmann and treated by him with a breadth of view, a 
depth of inquiry, a soundness of doctrine, and a solidity 
of scholarship which stamp his work as a pedagogical 
masterpiece. But his “ Science of Education” possesses 
another great quality which is extremely rare nowadays 
in works of this type, a quality that should commend it 
to every Catholic who is interested in education: the deep, 
sincere, unalloyed religious spirit which pervades it from 
beginning to end. P. J. MarRIQue. 


Sociology 


The Major and the Bureaucrats 


HEN I was a boy I never saw a circus parade which 
did not end with what we used to call a “ callyope.” 
It was a fearful monster of brass and steam, emitting ear- 
splitting notes, and it attracted more attention than even 
the elephant. The calliope was added to the lengthy proces- 
sion of projected laws when in his message as president 
of the National Conference of Social Work, Major 
Homer Folks demanded the creation of a Federal De- 
partment of Public Welfare. The message was impres- 
sive, no doubt, but I incline to think with Mr. Dooley that 
it impressed those only who wanted to be impressed. All 
of us are apt to favor the creation of anything which, we 
are persuaded, will enhance our professional or personal 
dignity. When Major Folks set forth that “ some lines 
of social work” were “not represented in the Federal 
field by a bureau or the fragment of a bureau ” and that, 
with horror be it written, “some lines were not repre- 
sented at all” it is, therefore, easy to understand how a 
crowd of convention-goers would at once rise up to de- 
mand not a mere fragmentary bureau, but a whole set of 
furniture, with bureau, chairs, tables and secretary, all 
complete. The love of tinsel and red plush often beats in 
the purest hearts. But most of us try to conceal it. 
Curiously enough, it does not seem to have occurred to 
Major Folks that there might be a very good reason why 
“some lines of social work ” find no place “ in the Federal 
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field.” Not having attended the convention in person, the 
Major’s Etna-like eloquence leaves me cold, and in the 
chill I am able to reach out my hand and secure as a 
panoply, the Constitution of the United States. I sup- 
pose we might find some justification for “ lines of social 
work” tucked away in the proem, or the Fourteenth 
Amendment, on the “general welfare” clause; but as I 
read it, the fundamental law of the land makes no pro- 
vision whatever for social workers, wearing Federal 
badges and drawing Federal salaries. As it is dreadfully 
old-fashioned, reactionary and even mid-Victorian to re- 
fer to the Declaration of Independence and the dislike 
there expressed of swarms of officials eating out our sub- 
stance, I must refraiu. 


‘ 


Returning to the “ general welfare” clause which in 
these days works harder than a Gary steel man on a 
twenty-four hour shfft, I would humbly suggest that 
this clause does not mean that the Federal Government 
may do anything which any Congress may consider to be 
for the general welfare. If it meant that, there would be 
no need for a Constitution. Congress would then be 
omnipotent, a body acting with no restrictions whatever 
upon its powers. Hence I am forced to believe that its 
meaning is simply this: Congress may legislate for the 
general welfare in such manner as the Constitution, which 
limits and defines its powers, permits it to legislate, and in 
no other manner. Accordingly, I am slow to believe that 
under cover of the “ general welfare’ Congress may es- 
tablish orphan asylums, rest-rooms, orthopedic clinics, 
penny restaurants, municipal lodging-houses, or common 
schools—for, although all these establishments might con- 
ceivably further the public welfare, the Constitution does 
not authorize Congress to undertake them. To the extent 
that private initiative fails or is inadequate, the States and 
municipalities, not the Federal Government, must supply. 
Hence I am not in the least impressed by Major Folks’ 
complaint that certain “lines of social effort” are 
neglected by the Federal Government entirely, or that 
others must get on with only a piece of a bureau, except 
to the extent that I thank a kindly Providence that not 
every Congress has weakly yielded to the shrill demands 
of subsidized lobbyists, galloping to Washington with a 
bludgeon in one hand and a promise of votes in the 
other. 


The fundamental objection to the Department is not 
that it would aid the adoption of sound principles and 
sane practise in social work, but that it would bring into 
a work as delicate as it is important the destructive ele- 
ments of graft and political intrigue. When the ghastly 
failure of the Veterans’ Bureau, founded for a noble pur- 
pose and richly subsidized by Congress, is recalled, the evil 
possibilities of a Department of Social Work become evi- 
dent. It is not probable, however, that Major Folks will 
find much encouragement, outside his own field, in his 
campaign for the Department. Not many of us may be 
ready to agree with Senator Thomas who said a few years 
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ago “ this nation is no longer a republic, but the greatest 
and most pronounced bureaucracy that was ever on the 
face of the earth,” but the conviction is growing that if 
such schemes as Major Folks proposes are not killed and 
forthwith buried deep, the judgment pronounced by Sena- 
tor Thomas will soon be literally true. In his Bunker Hill 
speech, demanding that an end be put to these bureaucratic 
campaigns, former Senator Beveridge spoke for millions 
of Americans. Day by day we are adding to the number 
of public officials, not with the result that government is 
bettered, but that it becomes more cumbersome, less fitted 
to cope with special problems, and more expensive. The 
editor of the New York Herald calling attention to Sena- 
tor Beveridge’s speech, agreed that: 

The result is not good government, but overwhelming govern- 
ment, ramshackle government, extravagant government. We 


have no czar and no kaiser, but we have created our own tyrant 
in the shape of bureaucracy, and it rules with a heavy hand. 


In the same sense the editor of the Chicago Tribune 
commented on the defeat of the Sheppard-Towner mater- 
nity bureaucracy by the Senate of Illinois: 


The Sheppard-Towner bill, like scores if not hundreds of other 
bills which have been foisted upon the American public by short- 
sighted idealists within the last few years, is a serious menace to 
American institutions through centralization of government. It 
is the more dangerous evil because it is insidious. Each such law 
becomes a precedent for more, until the citizens of this country are 
staggering under a weight of legislation and taxation for enforce- 
ment, which is breaking down respect for all law. 

The Sheppard-Towner bill is typical of such legislation. That is 
what makes its defeat in Illinois important. The bill probably 
was offered in‘ perfect good faith to provide scientific care for 
mothers and infants who otherwise would suffer through ignor- 
ance and poverty. . . . But that, we are convinced, is not suffi- 
cient justification for saddling the Federal Government with re- 
sponsibility, and giving it power of interference, in private affairs 
which should be the concern of local or State authorities. 

It means that the idealists behind this bill, as in the case of 
those behind many other bills, are seeking to vote all authority 
and power out of our own hands, into the hands of the central 
Government. That means the development of a national bureauc- 
racy. It means constant increase of Federal taxes to maintain 
the expanding bureaus, increasing duplication and constant wast- 
age in governmental activity, growing subservience of local au- 
thorities in contact with local problems to a centralized Govern- 
ment far away, dodging of responsibility for our own welfare 
with consequent demoralization, and steady increase in Federal 
blanket laws which cannot possibly apply with equal propriety 
to all parts of this great and diversified country, 

That is what bills of the Sheppard-Towner type have been 
doing and will continue to do unless the tendency is checked. 
The Sterling-Towner Federal education bill is another of the 
same type. 

With a Department of Education controlling our schools 
through a political bureaucracy and a Department of 
Public Welfare involving the Federal Government in social 
problems which do not concern it, how long can we pre- 
serve that “ individual initiative, energy, enterprise, pride 
in local self-government, with courage to face and solve 
local problems,” which our fathers held absolutely neces- 
sary in a representative democracy? 

Joun WILTBYE. 
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Note and Comment 


Labor Sunday 

Proclamation 

| be issuing its Labor Sunday proclamation the Executive 

Council of the American Federation of Labor states 

that the labor movement, while striving for economic im- 

provement, has “its springs in something above and be- 

yond the material,” and aims at the attainment of the com- 

plete human ideal, “ in all its economic, ethical and spiritual 
implications.” It then continues: 

Because of the aims and aspirations here set forth, we hold it 
fitting that all churches draw close to their altars the soul of labor 
on the coming Labor Sunday, and that the men and women of 
labor everywhere make special effort to cooperate with the churches 
and to secure the cooperation of the churches with them, in order 
that there may be in the churches everywhere on that day a great 
unison of expression in behalf of a higher, nobler life for the 
masses of our people; and in order that there may be everywhere 
a consecration to the cause of human betterment, particularly in 
those things that lead to ethical and spiritual growth, in those 
things that give flower and fruit to the great idealism of our labor 
movement, the embodiment and the expression of the idealism of 
our people. 

May Labor Sunday each year bring home to the masses of our 
people the great good that humanity may yet achieve, the lofty 
heights to which it may climb, the inspiration and the enrichment 
to be found in the great American labor movement which is the 
hope of the millions who toil. 

We congratulate American labor on this clear recog- 
nition of the need of religion and of the help and inspira- 
tion to be drawn from it. Labor Sunday is the day pre- 
ceding Labor Day itself, which is the first Monday in Sep- 


tember. 





Suicide Rates and 
Racial Factors 
STATISTICAL analysis of the relation of suicide 
to climatic and racial factors was made by Dr. J. 
R. Miner in the American Journal of Hygiene, Mono- 
graphic Series, No. 2. There is apparently a greater 
propensity towards the suicide among the so-called Nordic 
races than among the Alpine or Mediterranean people, 
while mixed races are said to have a higher suicide rate 
than the pure races of which they are composed. Dis- 
cussing the article in question the editor of Nature says: 
Foreigners in New York show a higher suicide rate than in 
the countries from which they came. The lowest rate is found in 
Ireland and the highest in Saxony, while the rate varies in differ- 
ent parts of France, according to the racial composition of the 
population. Among Asiatic peoples, the Japanese and Chinese 
rates are high, while in India it is low (4.8 per 100,000). India 
appears to be the only country where female suicides exceed the 
male. The general trend of suicide rates has been upward during 
the last century, but the higher rates tend to become stabilized. 
A sharp decline took place during the war. Germany, France, 
Denmark and Sweden have high rates; Britain, Norway and the 
Netherlands low rates, as well as Southern and Eastern Europe. 
In the United States the rates are lowest in the South and high- 
est in the West. 
Seeking for fundamental causes the editor suggests the 


following: difference in the strength of the group spirit, . 
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adverse economic conditions, racial factors, geneial health 
of the population. Ultimately, of course, it is a question 
of religion, but the above factors may in part at least ac- 
count for the greater temptation that presents itself in 
one country rather than in another. Given an equal 
indifference towards God’s law, racial temperament, 
economic conditions, and similar circumstances will incline 
men more towards suicide in one country than in another. 





Some Statistical 
Specters Laid 
N “Census Monograph I” the editor of the Survey 
sees the banishment of a number of statistical specters. 
The ghost of the yellow peril he believes should be laid 
by the fact that although 173,000 Japanese and Chinese 
were found in the United States in 1920, yet they had in- 
creased only by 29,000 during the preceding decade while 
the native whites increased by 7,250,000. The Negroes, 
who composed one-fifth of our population in 1790, now 
constitute only a tenth. The increase in the foreign-born 
population during the years between 1910 and 1920 was 
only 367,000 as compared with the increase in the num- 
ber of native whites mentioned above. 

But the best conclusions to be drawn from the last census show 
that there are about 48,000,000 persons in the United States who 
are descendants of the 3,000,000 enumerated in 1790, without ad- 
mixture of immigrant blood, and that the native white stock of 
the whole nation is increasing at the very normal rate of eleven 
or twelve per cent a decade, substantially the same increase as 
among the similar populations of England and Scotland. 


There is however no reason why the descendants of 
the 3,000,000 should be regarded as better Americans 
than the descendants of the more fécent immigrant 
Americanism may, or may not, improve with age> 





New Editor for 
London Tablet 
HE new editor of the London Tablet, whose appoint- 
ment has now been announced, is Mr. Ernest James 
Oldmeadow, a novelist of distinction and an authority in 
musical biography and criticism. He is a convert to 
Catholicism and entered the Church in 1900. Previously 
he had been a Nonconformist minister at St. John’s, Hali- 
fax. His wife, a daughter of the Rev. Joseph Daw- 
son, is also a convert. The Jrish Catholic has these fur- 
ther details to offer: 

Mr. Oldmeadow before he became a Catholic edited the Dome, 
was subsequently attached to the Outlook as music critic, and 
has contributed to the leading journals and reviews. He is an 
attractive writer, and his books have appeared in French, German, 
and Norwegian translations. As a story-writer he is best and 
most widely known in recent years by “ Coggin,” a study of a 
boy’s life. Music and the Church play their part in shaping the 
career of the boy, and also figure in the sequel to the novel, 
“The Hare,” which deals with early manhood. 

Mr. Oldmeadow’s favorite study, we are informed, is 
ecclesiology. We wish the Tablet the utmost measure of 
success under its new editorial management. 








